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VINCENXES, Ind., Jaa. 25, 1888. 

My Dear Mr. George—I hand you 2 private 
“Mer I received to-day from our mutual 
friend Bailey. I do this because it gives voice 
to my own ideas on the situatioh. Why should 
you abandon the )eadership of the grand 
army of volunteers that ut your call have 
come to the front in every state in the Union? 
Why disband now? Mr. Cleveland may or 
may not be sincere in his cry for tariff reform. 
One thing certein, bis: party will not do his 
bidding if he is And he knew it when he 
wrote his message. . 

When you write an article in favor of a 
single tax on relative land values every man 
‘jm your party cries “Amen.” Why not keep 
im front? You discovered and promul- 
gated this plan of salvation for the sotis of 
men trom tempdral suffering. Why should 
you turn aside now and let others catch up 
the battle cry und claim the victory for them- 
selves when it docs come! The eyes of the 
world are upon you. Now it is being said 
that you are making a deal with the demo- 
eratic party. 

_As one of your admirers and supporters 
—‘We¢ me earnestly admonish you to avoid even 

appcarance of evil. 
pat the head of the column and keep 
-movieg. You bave done enough now to 
leave hed impress upon the history of the 
Do not dim the luster of your record 

hi, al iae aside or balting, simply because a 
politician who happens to be president called 
attention to himseif by writing a message 
that had some truth recitedin it. Please take 
no offense at what I write, but Iam in earnest 
aud so are my neighbors. 

Yours, 8. W. WiLirams. 


» 
‘In the letter inclosed, Warrep Worth 
Bailey says: 
I never was more worried in my life tha 
I am by the attitude of Mr. George just 
mow. . . ~- Qur friends here are hot abuut 
dis position, and it is doing the cause terrible 
‘harm, if I am any judge. Atany rate, it is 
‘giving repablicaus a chance to charge us 
with a sell out to the democrats, and is mak- 
ing our best workers throw up their hands in 
sheer disgast. For my part, I can fiud nv ex- 
cuse for hesitancy, or for turning back. As 
you say, What we want is a platform with a 


Jand plank. If somebody else wants one: 


with a liquor plank or a tariff plank, let 
them make one. That’s not our business. And 
what could we gain by joining Cleveland 
im his hue and cry for iower taxes? Nota 
single thing that I cau see. 


back into mere disorganized helplessness, 
self-conscious of the moral rottenness of the 
very cause to which we had made our sac- 
Fifice. 

Both these gentlemen are men whom I 
know to be friends of the cause and friends 
of mine, and so far from taking offense at 
their frankness I welcome it as giving me 
_ Opportunity to come toa better understand- 

i oniv. with: them, but with others. 
who may share their feelings. Let us con- 
sider the matter. 

What is it that Messrs. Williams and 
Bailey would really have me do? Is it 
not to halt instead of to keep moving—to 
‘be content with advocating the applica- 
tion of the single tax principle to state 
taxation and to refuse to advocate its ap- 
plication to national taxation? Is it not 
really to tell men that they must not go 


- gear the water until they have learned to 


swim? What is it that they would have 
me lead so gallantly in national politics? 
—a body of men united as to what they 
want in national politics? or a body of men 
so divided on what this year is likely to 
be the main issue in national politics, that 
in order to hold them together we must, 


* Messrs. Williams and Bailey assume, en- 


ter national politics on what are reaily 
state issues? 


As io the running of a single tax party 
in a national campaign without taking 
any ground upon the subject of na- 
tional taxation, I have already fully ex- 
pressed my opinion. The abandonment of 
the clear line of principle which it would 
involve was admirably pointed out by 
Thomas G. Shearman in the last issue of 
Tre STaNDARD. Our movement is, pri- 
marily at least, an abolition movenfent, 
and for us to refuse to take any part in an 
effort to abolish or reduce tariff taxes, 
would be to refuse totake what in a 
national campaign is fhe most obvious 
and the most important step on the road 
that must be traveled before we can reach 
our goal. If there are some of our friends 
who do not see this—if there are some of 
our friends who have as yetso far failed 
to see the harmony and beauty of the sin- 
gie tax principle, and are still so far under 
the dominion of the notion that the condi- 
tions of labor can be improved by benevo- 
lence or protection, that they want to 
continue our monstrous national tariff 
taxes until we have applied our prin- 
ciples to state taxation—I have 
mo quarrel with them. I am _ per- 
fectly willing to agree to disagree 
with them in the national field, and to work 
with them in the field of state politics. 
And I shall wish them Godspeed when- 
ever and wherever they try to advance any 
But when there is 
topportunity to go further I cannot consent 
lag behind with them. To refuse to 
lend whut aid I might to the free trade side 
of a@ national contest on the tariff question 
would be, for me, a cowardly surrender of 
“vital principle and a stultification of all 
‘have said and written upon the subject 


_ ince I began to think clearly on economic 


questions. I speak oniy for myself and 
with no imputation upon others who may 


see these matters differently; but, for me, 


no consideration of policy could justify such 


-- @@acrifice of principle. 


Nor, even from this standpoint, can Isee 


: the policy of such a course. If our party 


cannot in a national campaign take ground 
‘upon the tariff question without provoking 


a division in its ranks that would prove 


We would cer- | 
¢ aiuly lose our identity and our force, falling 


RD 


HENRY GEORGE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


‘NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1888. 


_ fatal to any hope of our polling the 


votes of the men who are agreed 
upon the application of our principle 
in the domain of state taxation, it is to 
my mind certain that in a national cam- 

paign in which the two great parties were 
struggling over the tariff question we 
could not possibly hold the votes of such 
men by ignoring the tariff question. The 
very fact that they feel strongly 
enough upon the matter to divide 
upon the qneastion of expressing an 
opinion in a platform, is proof that their 
feelings would. be strong enough to 
impel them to vote with one or 
the other of the two great parties 
in a national election in which 
the tariff question was clearly in issue. 
Knowing that one or the other of the two 
great parties must win the election, they. 
would be irresistibly drawn into. this con- 
test, if not by the desire to secure success 
to one, at least by feag of the success of 
the other. 

Any calculatiun of policy which ignores 
the element of perspective in human 
vision and the clement of combativeness 
in buman nature is certain to bea reckon- 
ing without one's host. What men are 
asked to “stand up and be counted” for, 
may be in itself something they will freely 
adniit to be very much larger than the 
issue on whief-iheir votes can practically 
tell. But the oneis remote; the other imme- 
diate. The one cannot be settled till some 
future time; the other must be settled now. 
Wherher it ought to be so or not, the fact 
remains that ovr mental perceptions are 
subject to th: Jaw that may make a 
chimney pot obscure a mountain. And 
even if they have only the smallest inclina- 
tion in favo: of one of the dogs, and 
in most cases even without any previous 
Inclination, men will take sides in any 


-get a man to think with us, 


vigorous dog fight of which they are made | 


spectators. How, then, can we expect 
them to remain unmoved when all around 
them shall be raging a most exciting 
nuciional contest over such a question as 
the tariff? In the event of such a cam- 
piicn as is now probable, is it uct certain 
that many of our friends who in February 
feel perfectly willing vo “stand up and be 
counted” will in November feel that to 
“stand up and be counted” would be to 
“throw away” their votes? 


Here, iu short, is the situation: Every 
day as it passes "makes it more and more 


in al elew=: 


tion. There are many of us sere would 
not consent to go into this election as a 


- separate party organization without taking 


a definite stand for free trade. There are 
many others who would certainly abandon 
the party if such a stand were taken. If, 
therefore, we try to make a national plat 
form and a presidential nomination we 
shall certainly split. 

Why then should we make the attempt? 
If we could not poll our whole strength, 
our appearance as a third party in national 
politics would not help the cause by giving 
evidence of its progress, but would tend to 
hide that progress and enable people to 
say, ‘‘See how little these single tax agita- 
tors amount to.” It may be said that we 
should preserve our organization. But we 
have not as yet any organization that is 
worth talking about in a national cam- 
paign, and sucli political and semi-palitical 
organization as we have would, it seems 
to me, be in better condition for future 
work if we kept out of the presidential 
campaign than if we went into it at the 
cost of serious defection, and then polled 
only a miserably small vote. 

Mr. Williams says I am charged with 
making a deal with the democratic party, 
and Mr. Bailey that I am giving the re- 
publicans a chance to charge us with a 
sell-out to the democrats. Now, neither 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Bailey, nor any- 
one else, can imagine that I have 
any idea of proposing that the united la- 
bor party shall indorse Mr. Cleveland. 
The basis of these charges is that I do not 
take kindly to the scheme of ignoring the 
tariff question and running a presidential 
ticket anyhow. Messrs. Williams and 
Bailey can scarcely have considered what 
this involves. If it be assumed that our 
not running a ticket will be to the ad- 
vantage of the democrats, it must also be 
assumed that our running a ticket will be 
to the advantage of the republicans, If, 
then, our refusal to run a ticket is to give 
rise to charges that we have sold out to 
the democrats. how much more certain is 


| 


it that, ifwe dorun a ticket, we wil! be | 


charged with having been paid by the re- 
publicans to do so, and thus in the eyes of 
those who at other times might. be dis- 
posed to act with us, be placed in the 
same contemptible position in which the 
Butler campaign landed the greenback 
labor party, that of being a mere jackal 
and catspaw for the republicans. Shall 
we not be in a much better condition 
to organize for future action if we take no 
hand in the presidential campaign and 
leave each individual free to do in it what 
he pleases, than if we come out of the 
presidential campaign, not only with ranks 
split and depleted, but with a stigma rest- 
ing upon us that will effectually prevent 
our gaining recruits? 


The trouble with Messrs. Williams and 
Bailey and our Chicago friends who are 
describes as so *thot” about my position, is 


that they confuse the party with the prin- | 


i 


ciple, even if they do uot indeed set party 


an 


above principle. For my part I care little 
or nothing for party, for I regard parties 
not as ends butas means. Iam not a politi- 
cal leader; and I do not aspire to be a politi- 
ca] leader, not only for the reason that 
politics are not to my taste, but 
that I aspire to something much 
higher, a leadership of thought. I 
accepted the nomination for mayor of 
New York, not because I wanted cither 
the place or the candidacy, but because, 
under then existing circumstances, that was 
the best way in which I could propagate 
principle and advance thought. I accepted 
a state nomination in the following year, 
because it still seemed that I could in 
that way do some good. But the 
abandonment of political leadership, or 
the finding myself without a party, 
‘has no ierrors for me, It would not 
eud my usefulness to the cause, nor 
would it end the usefulness of any man 
who really wants to advance a principle 
rather than build a political, organization. 
For what we have to do to advance 
the principle of equal rights, is not so 
much to get men to vote as to get them 
to think. If we get men to vote with 
us who have not learned to think with 
us, our real gain is merely in the ad- 
vertisement that such votes may give 
our principles. On the men _ them- 
selves we cannot rely. But when we 
then 
we may be certain, not only that 
when the time comes to carry our prin- 
ciples into effect he will be found voting 
with us, but that he will bring others with 
him. In the one case we gain a vote for 
one election that is almost certain to leave 
us at the next. In the other we gain alife- 
long missionary. 

No men better know than do Messrs. 
Bailey and Williams that there are other 
ways’ of arousing thought than by nomi- 
nating candidates and conducting cam- 
paigns, for they both have worked with 
tongue and pen to propagate the principle 
of equal righis to land before there was 
any prospect of bringing that principle 
into politics. They, however, doubtless 
think that to get a principle into political 


discussion is the quickest way to get men. 
to think about it. In this they are quite | 


right. There is no way of so thoroughly 
arousing public attention to any principle 
as to bring it into politics, and because the 
interest excited by our national politics is 
wider and deeper than the interest ex- 
cited by state politics, there is in the 
United. Stetes no way of pramotirg pub-~ 
lic education on any question that can be 
compared with that of bringing it into the 
issue of a national campaign. 

But to bring a principle into politics, 
and especially into national politics, some- 
thing more is necessary than to hold a 
convention and to nominate a candidate. 
The woman suffragists have been holding 
conventions and nominating presidential 
candidates for some time, but nobody 
hears of them during a _presiden- 
tial campaign. JBesides the conven- 
tion and the candidate, it is neces- 
sary that there should be some show 
of strength, some hope of success. Do 
our friends who insist so strenuously upon 
our entering national politics, upon the 
basis of ignoring a question which every 
one else will be talking about, suppose that 
we could do so with such a show of strength 
and hope of success that anvbody would 
really think us seriously in politics? Instead 
of finding “the eves of the, world upon 
us,” would we pot, save In a few close 
states, where some interest might attach 
to us from the speculation as to how much 
we might help one of the two great parties 
to beat the other, be much more likely to 
discover that no one knew of our running? 

It seems clear to me that no useful pur- 
pose can be served by going into national 
politics under conditions that would not 
permit us to poll our strength, but that on 
the contrary the part of wisdom is that we 
should keep out of national politics until 
we can do so. And lest some of the people 
to whom both Messrs. Williams and Bai- 
ley allude may see in this but 
evidence that I have been 
“making a deal with the democratic 
party,” it may be worth while to recail the 
fact that Lasserted the same principle in 
the letter declaring the conditions on 


which I would accept the nomination of: 


the associated labor organizations for 
mayor of New York in 1836, and, because 
‘another failure would hurt the very 
cause we wish to help,” refused to take 
that nomination unless 30,000 men would 
pledge theniselves to vote for me. 

But to bring a principle into politics it 
is not always necessary to start a new 
party. And what I particularly wish to 
point out to Messrs. Williams and Bailey 
is, that what makes it peculiarly difficult 
for the united labor party to go into 
national politics this year is the very thing 
which makes such action needless. It is, 
that our principles are already coming into 
politics. 

In our recent campaign in this state it 
Was my hope and expectation that we 
would poll such a large vote as, by giving 
us the prestige of great and rapid growth, 
and by showing that the Demoeratie party 
was hopelessly beaten in the state ot New 
York unless it took up economic ques- 
tions, would lead toa virtual reconstrue- 
tiou of parties, and enable us to enter the 
national campaign for a clear cut fight 


| against protection—and I, for one, never 


thought of entering it'in any other way. 


As the returns began to come in on the 


evening of election, and I realized how 
much less our vote was than I had hoped 
for, I was bitterly disappointed, but only 
for a few minutes. I felt as though a 
land slide had made impossible the road 
that I had hopedtotravel. Buthardly had 
I realized this, than my faith reasserted 
itself in the conviction that in some way 
I could not then see, other roads would be 
opened. And the speech of hope and 
checr in which I expressed that faith to 
the audience in Webster hall that night 
was not forced—I felt it. Now, if seems 
to me that in the coming of the tariff 
question into national politics what I said 
that night is being justified. 


I do not think so meanly of men as to 
imagine that Mr. Cleveland is not sincere 
in his “cry for tariff reform,” especially 
since all the worst elements in his party 
are now combining to defeat, if they can, 
his nomination because of it. But whether 
sincere or not, it is enough that he raises 
the cry. What may be his motives makes 
no more practical difference to me than 
the color of his eyes or the size of his shirt 
collar, . 

Nor yet do I think that the politi- 

cal campaign on the tariff question 
which it now seems certain we are to 
have this year, will be any the less 
useful because the free trade side of it is 
likely to be in form merely a timid propo- 
sition fora little tariff reduction, instead 
of a demand for the sweeping away of the 
whole monstrous system of robbery and 
Jdemoralization. If I had had the writing 
of Mr. Cleveland’s message I would hardly 
have had him go further than he did. For 
Mr. Cleveland is nota propagandist; he 
is a practical politician. And in practical 
politics it is not only enough to 
stars in the right direction; it 
is often best not to go at first 
too far. Propagandist politics are one 
thing; practical politics are another. 
If we were to-day organizing a national 
party with which we could only hope to 
promote thought by making a demonstra- 
tion, I would wish to proclaim the doc- 
trine of absolute free trade; but if there 
were an opportunity to enter practical 
politics and realiy struggle for mastery, I 
should think it wise to minimize the propo- 
sitions of the party to the smallest demand 
that would really involve the principle. 

And lest all this may seem to give color 
to the charges of my having made a deal 
with democrats to which Messrs. Williams 


fond Bailey refer, it may be well to say 


that it is but a repetition of what I have | 
said again and again to friends on 
botn sides of the Atlantic when 
talking of the future of our 
movement and the policy that should 
govern it; and it may be well also to 
quote what I wrote on the subject befcre 


‘I had been called on to take part in a 


political movement. I quote from that 
chapter of “Protection or Free Trade?” 
entitled, “Practical Politics:” 

The working class of the United States, 
who have constituted the voting strength of 
protection, are now ready for a movement 
that will appeal to them on behalf of real free 
trade. For some years past educative agen- 
cies have been at work among them that 
have sapped their faith in protection. If 
they have not learned that protection cannot 
help them, they have at least become widely 
conscious that protection dees not help them. 
They have been awakening to the fact that 
there is some deep wrong in the constitution 
of society, although they may not see clearly 
what that wrong; is they have been gradually 
comiug to feel that to emancipate labor radi- 
cal measures are needed, althouch they may 
uot know what those measures are. 

And seattered through the great body thus 
beginning to stir and grope area rapidly in- 
creasing number of men who do know what 
this primary wrong is—men who see that in 
the recognition of the equal right of all tg 
the element necessary to life and labor is the 
hope, and the only hope, of curing social in- 
justice. 

It is to men of this kind that I would par- 
ticulariy speak. They are the leaven whi¢h 
has in it power to leaven the whuie lump. 

To abolish private property in lund is aa 
undertaking so great that it may af first seem 
impracticable. 

But this seeming ipenetionWility’ consists 


-merely in the fact that the public mind is not } 


yet sufficiently awakened to the justice and 
necessity of this great change. To bring it 


about is simply a work of arousing thoug! ht. 
How men vote is something we need not ninch 


concern ourselves with. 
is how they think. 

Now the-chief agency in promoting thought 
is discussion. And to secure the mest general 
and inost effective discussion of a principle 1t 
must be embedied in concrete form and pre- 
sented in practical politics, so thut men, be- 
ing called to vote on it, shall be forced. to 
think and talk about it. 

The advocates of a great principle should 
know no thought of compromise. 
proclaim it in its fulluess, and puint to its 
complete attainment as thei goal. But the 
zeal of the propazandist needs to be supple- 
mented by the skill of the politician. While 
the one need not fear to arouse oppo- 
sition, the other should seek. to 
minimize resistance. The political art, 
like the military arf, consists in massing the 
greatest force ugainst the point of least resis- 
tance; and, tu bring a principle most quickly 
and effectively into practical politics, the 
measure which presents it should be so 
moderate as (while involving the principle) to 
secure the largest support and excite the 
least resistunce. For whether the iirst step 
be long or short is of little consequence. 
When a start is once made iu a right direc- 
tion, progress is a mere matter of keepiug on. 

Itis in this way that great questions al- 
ways enter the phase of pulitical action. Im- 
portant political battles begin with affairs of 
outposts, in themselves of little moment, and 
are generally decided upon issue joined not 
on the main question, but on some minor or 
collateral question. Thus the slavery ques- 
tion in the United Stutes came Into practical 
politics upon the issue of the extension of 


The important thing 


‘slavery to new territory, and was decisively 


scttled upon the issue of secession. Regarded 


They should. 


store: to all their 


does vy 
into glear light the fallacies of protection, | 
cannot. advo- | 


asan end, the abolitionist might well have 
looked with contempt on the proposals of the 
republicans, but these proposals were the 
means of bringing to realization what the 
abolitionists would in vain have sought to ac- 
complish directly. 

So with the tariff question. Whether we 
have a protective taritf or a revenue tariff is 
in itself of small importance, for, though the. 
abolition of protection would increase pro- 
duction, the tendency to unequa) distribution 
would be unaffected and would soon neutral- 
ize the gain. Yet, what is thus unimportant 
as an end is all-important asa means. Pro- 
tection is a little robber, it is true; but it is 
the sentinel und outpost of the great robber— 
the little robber who cannot be routed with- 
out carrying the struggle into’ the very 
stronghold’ of the great robber. The great 
robber is so well entrenched, aud people 
have so long been used to his exactions, that 
it is hard to arouse them to assail him 
directly. ,But to help those engaged in a 
conflict with this little robber will be to open 
the easiest way to attack his master and to 
arouse a spirit that must push on. 

To secure to all the free use of the power 
to labor and the full enjoyment of its prod- 
ucts, equal rights to land must be secured. 

To secure equal rights to land there is in 
this stage of civilization but one way. Such 
measures as peasant proprietary, or “Jand 
limitation,” or the reservation to actual set- 
tlers of what is left of the public domain, do 
not tend toward it; they lead away from it. 
They can affect only a comparatively unim- 
portant class, and that tempcrarily, while 
their outcome is not to weaken land owner- 
ship but rather to strengthen it, by in- 
teresting a larger number in its miainte- 
nance. The only way to abolish’ pri- 
vate property in land is by the way of 
taxation. That way is clear and straightfor- 
ward. It consists simply in abolishing, one 
after another, all imposts that are in their 
nature really taxes, and resorting for public 
revenues to eqonomic rent,or ground value. 
To the full freeing of land, and the complete 
emancipation of labor, it is, of course, neces- 
sary thatthe whole of this value thould be 
taken for the common beneiit; but that will 
inevitably follow the decision to collect from 
this source the revenues now needed, or even 
any considerable part of them, just as the en- 
trance of a victorious army into a city follows 
the rout of the army that defended it. 

in the United States the most direct way 
of moviug on property in land is through 
local taxation, since thatis already to some 
extent levied upon land values. And that is 
doubtless the way in which the final and 
decisive advance will be made. But national 
politics dominate state politics, and a ques- 
tion can be brought into discussion much 
more quickly and thoroughly as a national 
than as a local question. 

Now to bring an issue into politics itis not 
necessary to form a party. Parties are not 
to be manufactured; they grow out of exist- 
ing parties by the bringing forward of issues 
upon which men will divide. We have ready 
to our hand, in the tariff question, a means of 
bringing the whole subject of taxation, and, 
through it, the whole social question, into the 
fullest discussion. 

As we have seen in the inquiry through 
which we have passed, the tariff question 
necesssrily opens the whoie social question. 
Any qiscussion of it to-day must go further 
and deeper than the anti-corn law agitation 
in Great Britain, or thau the tariff coutro- 
versies of whigs and democrats, for the prog- 
ress of thought and the march of invention 
have made the distribution of wealth the 
burning question of our times. The making 
of the tariff question a national political issue 
must: now mean the discussion in every 
newspaper, on every stump, and at every 
eross roads where two men meet, of ques- 
tions of work and wages, of capital and 
labor, of the incidence of taxation, of the 
nature and rights of property, and of the 
question to which all these questions lead— 
the question of the relation of men to the 
planet on which they live. In this way more 
can be accomplished for popular economic 
education in a year than could Ornery ee be 
accomplished in decades, 

Therefore it is that 1 would urge earnest 
men who aim at the emancipation of labor and 
the estabiishment of social justice, to throw 
themselves into the free trade movement with 
might and main, and to force the tariff ques- 
tion to the front. 


The truth is that the prospect of a erent 
national contest on the tariff question 
offerg us an opportunity that it would be 
worsé than folly to forego. We who have 
fully ‘‘seen the cat” can do no‘more effect- 
ive work than by supporting the demand 
for tariff reform by showing the in- 
justice and absurdity of all tariffs. 
In doing this we shall advance a 
principle that can only be carried to 
its logical conclusion by the adoption 
of a system of taxation that will re- 
: equal rights to land. 
And ,even those of our friends who have | 


| only partially seen the cat, and who. yet | 


believe i in protection as a iemporary expe- 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


of the railroads and telegraphs. If the hon- 
est, non-partisan voters.of the country want 
to completely oust the robbers and reclaim 
the country here is the chance. 

Robert Pyne, editor of the Hartford. © 
Examiner, is advocating the same notion 
of “uniting all the elements,” and as ore 
ganizer of the united labor party for Con- 
necticut has issued a circular-ealling for a — 
union that will ‘“‘bring the scattered forces: 
of reform together.” 
ing spirits of the different ism to unite,” 
not with the understanding “that their dif-. _ 
ferent ideas are to die or even to be forgot- 
ten, but that the first objective point must. 
be to capture the power essential to the 
placing of any of them on the statute 
books.” ‘Is it not plain,” he says, “that. 
the road to reform is only through the 
union of forces?” | 


And the union of forcescan 1 only be-seeured 


| by each holding in abeyance his own special 


hobby and agreeing on some plan in advanc 

that must lead. up to this union. Let those 
representatives r_eet, 2s suggested, and after 
due examination of every issue presented,: 
then each of such issues be voted on for ac-.— 
ceptance, putting the two receiving the highest 
number of votes against each other for’ s 
final vote, or dropping the lowest until. the - 
two highest are reached and standing on 
them. "For instance, let the sole issue be the 


land question or governmental control of 


monopolies, or both. Let it be the Henry | 
George idea, or the “graduated” idea, which-. 
ever is determined on, with the understanding: | 
that if ever the party is suceessful all the. 
different plans will be examined anew by the 
bew representatives elected, they in turn 
choosing which shall first be acted on. 

Where is the honest, patriotic reformer, wha 
is not at ounce a fool or an egotist, that cae: 
object to some such scheme as this? 


The particular scheme Mr. Pyne does. 
not care about. In fact, as he explains in 
a letter, he thinks it might be best to ex- 
press in the platform of this union party 


only the desire of the party for reform, 


leaving it to the repres sentatives of reform 
elected to say what reform they should 
first inaugurate. 


What is this preposterous scheme ta 
twist sand into a rope, but the carrying to 
absurdity of the very same idea that in 
many minds gives plausibility to the notion 
that the united labor party could cut any 
figure in a national campaign while ignor~ 
ing the very issue on which that campaign 
must turn? | 

The many abortive dieu to get up 
labor parties and reform parties in the 
United States on this basis of compromis- 
ing differences and pooling issues ought 
to be enough, if there were nothing else, 
to “show that parties. cannot be manu- 
factured first and ‘furnished ‘with 
principles afterward. It is— 
true that the two parties which constitute 
the normal political divisions in every. 
country may hold together fora. consider- 
able time after the life of distinctive 
‘principle has gone out of them, by 

virtue of the strength of organization, 
the influence of habit and traditions, “the 
cohesive power of public. plunder” or the 
hope of it. Buta new party, which neces-- 
sarily has none of these. things, can. only 
grow up by virtue of the attractive force of 
a principle strong enough to unite men in 
a common perpose and to hold them to- 
gether. 

What prevent the meu. a desire im- 
provement in the condition of labor from 
uniting together to secure it, is the want 


of a common agreement as to how that * . 


improvement is to be secured. What 
prevents the union of those who desire. 
reform, is that they are not agreed as ta_ 
what would be reform nor as to the 
measures by which it could be had. - 
Therefore it is, that the real work of 
emancipating labor and bringing about. 
reform is the work of education. 

Nor yet is it possible that a. party im 


itself any purer than xisting parties could. 


arrive at the point of equal numbers and 


. power. 


dient, can be far more. useful to the cause, | 
if they will. take active part in’ the. tariff | c 


‘discussion, than if they should. made a 
compact to keep out of it. For not only 
warm and earnest advoca acy bring 


but such men as Mr. Wilder ¢ 
cate ‘protection without. nerforce doing a 


great deal to impress upon their hearers | 
the truth that all men have equal ris ghist to. 


land. 


catch | 


A dispatch from. Chicago some weeks | 


-ago stated that a movement was on. foot 


to call a conference to form a national 
labor party on a platform that. could be 
indorsed by ‘all the independent and 
clashing factions from homesteaders to 
socialists.” 


‘Mr. J. R. Buchanan, editor of | 


: Eonesti Petia gees a 


For “honest voters” cannot 
change their party names any quicker 
than can the politicians. The only way 
¥Yoters” or “honest 


votes. | 

In short, ; 
form, we ino ge 
men: to. want 
done, the 
under. what eae 
ter of” inditferer 
up the 
fhe victory. for d 


the Chicago Labor Enquirer, who is sup- | 


porting this idea, says of it: 


The laboring men are not and never ag 


been united. They bave allowed themselves 


to be divided by the enemy and their. own 

‘foibles. They have been cranky. crochety and } 
bigoted. There must be a union of the united’ | 
union labor party, progressive | 


labor party, 
labor party, American referm party and 
grange, the farmers’ alliance, anti-rmonopo- 
lists, homesteaders and all other political 


ners. 


elements approve and by leaving out every- 


thing upon which there is a division. 


“There {| 
is one measure that all the elements can in- 
saree; coverninent ownership ead operation, 


(3 


land ques ion. - 


| and economical organizations of bread win- |} 
This emalgamation. can be brought | 
about by putting inte it.the one thing all. the. 





He wants “the lead- o 


indeed - 


Wercester Sance. 
onczusten, Mass.—(i) Do not all improve- 
gents come through labor on land! 

(2) To exchange such improvements after 

| passing the barter system, is it not necessary 
“that labor shall receive a token to show in- 
xease of property, and be an order on the 
game! . 
©) Isnot said token called money, and if 
-§gsued at cost, would it not be cash? 
; @ If issued at cost to represent all im- 
- provements produced by labor, would there 
be any demand for credits! 
~ 45) 1s not capital of to-day the result of 
- gredits of the past and present! if so, are not 
tthe demands of capital a tax on industry the 
game as internal revenuc? 

©) Under this system, how can all taxes be 

- placed on the land when the government and 
gtate collects but a small portion of the tax 
taken from labor, the great corporations, 
under the head of capital, being the principal 
collectors? 

(2) If the government should take the rail- 
goads and telegraphs under the right of emi- 
meut domain at first cost, how would you pay 
Sex them without taxing labor for what it has 
already produced? . 

- 48) If you tax labor for products of the 

- past, how can we have free trade! 

GALEN P. ATHERTON. 
_ @) All improvements are produced by 
Aabor from land. 
@) Yes. 
_ _@) The token is not always called money. 
‘It may be and often is money; but it may 
_, Just as well be, and frequently is, bank 
checks, .promissary notes, due bills, orders 
on storekeepers, Look credits, and so forth. 
Tae money token is usually called cash, 
‘though it is also quite common to speak of 
checks and other orders for the immediate 
payment of money as casli. 

(& In all probability, ves. If there were 
BO money at ail and ail business were car- 
ried on by barier, thcre would be credits; 
why then should we suppose there would 
be no credits if there was a money token 
to represent every unit of value labor pro- 
duced? 

©) The capital of to-day is not the re- 
sult of credits of tlic past and present; it 
is the products of labor that are in course 
of exchange—the wheat that is changing 
into flour, the flour that is exchanging for 
sugar, the mills that are changing into 
their products. The demands of capital 
are not a tax on indusiry, but a division of 
the joint produce of fabor and capital. 
‘When you speak of capital you probably 
have in mind corporation stock and bonds, 
mortgages, government securities, etc. 
None of ihese are capital. Some of them 

- $os0me extent represent capital, as the 
bonest stock and bonds of corporations; 

but watered stock, fraudulent bonds and 
government securities are mere forms of 
taxation, and their demands are as you 
gay, “atax on industry the same, as in- 
ternal revenue.” 

@) If corporations were permitted to en- 
Joy monopolies they would in effect levy a 
tax on tie people, and therefore the single 
tax would not wholly effect its purpose; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
singie tax may lift such a burden from the 
‘shoulders of the people as to make them 
gree to think, and if they think they will 

at Gn end to the private tax of monopo- 

_ @-8) If your house were taken for public 
"purposes, would you regard the payment 

of its walue to you as a taxation of labor 
for what it had already produced? To pay 
corporations for the value of their tangible 
property is one thing; to pay them for 
their franchises—their plundering power— 
is a very ditferent thing. 


@rizia of Employcr and Empleve. 

BaLtimorr, Md.— Whence sprang the cus- 
tom of employer and employed! Is it in- 
herent in the constitution of man the same as 
the faculty of exchange. 

Isits orizin not owing to the fact of one 
man baving better opporiunities owing to 
fonopolization of land! 

As astate of society where the custom of 
@mployer and employed exists better than one 
where each man is his own empioyer? 
“ Is there an economy in such a custom cf em- 
ployer and employcd? 

ds itanother form of division of labor! 

Wander free land would the custom of em- 
gMoyer and employed exist, or would the ten- 
@ency be to produce a state where there 
would bealarger scif-employing class and 
@onsequent seli reliance and independence? 

By answering these questions you will 
@peatly oblize. JouNn SaLyon. 

The relation of employer and employed 

angs, bistorically, from the relation of 
qgmasterand slave and is traceable to the 
Regal riglit that some have to the land 
which is denied to others. But 1 think that 
the relation would have been produced with 
Wancing civilization even if slavery had 
pever existed and the natural rights of all 
Sm the land had been protected by law. 
Minute division of labor might give rise to 
#4 Under a free land system the relation 
of employer and employed would continue 
@r would give way to co-operation, accord- 
$ngiy as experience proved the one or the 
ther 'to be better for the laborer; but in 


and independent. 


A Methodist in Distress. 

Evez Hit, Pa.—A good old Methodist now. 

wing here tells me he is sixty-five years old; 
worked bard ail bis life; has now saved a 

fle money, aud has §10,000 in real estate— 
gm land; be and his wife are living nicely 
his income, and he wishes to know what 
become of them if his rent is taken from 

S. 

‘Tell the old gentleman to take out his 
acil and set down ali the taxes he now 

ws direcily to the tax collector; having 

that, iet him get a table of tariff 

ties, and ficure out as nearly as possible 
nat taxes he pays on the things he buys, 

meng careful to sect down the minimum 

Then let him add all these items 
d subtract the result from his income. 

Phis will show how he gets along under 

be present svsiem of taxation. 

Waving ascertained that, let him doa 
e Gguring to see how he would fare 
erthe singie tax. He will not need 

s table of tariff duties, for there will be 

tariff, se this sum will be easier than the 

one. What he must do first is to imag- 
that all the improvemcnts. buildings, 
sand so forth, are swept away from 
arm so that nothing but the bare land 
sins; then jet bim write down the 
ge of his farm in that condition, Now, 


PES 


case the laborer would be seif re-. 


as five per cent a year on the selling value 
is about all that land is worth, let him 
ascertain: what five per cent of his land- 
value will be. Phat will give the entire 
tax that Mr. George thinks he ought to 
pay. Then if he will subtract that tax 
from his income he will know how he 
would fare under the single tax. 

I am inclined to think that he will figure 
himself out a richer man under the single 
tax than he is now. So much for the 
economic aspects of the question. 

Now, for the moral phase. Suppose he 
had invested $10,000 in slaves, would his 
loss be any real Christian objection to 
emancipation? If he hesitates, tell him to 
read the Sermon on the Mount, with a 
good honest amen at the erid of it, 
before answering. If he says yes, leave 
him to. the Lord and turn your at- 
tention to a more promising case. But if 
he says no, ask him what better exclusive 
right some men can have to own land, on 
which and out of which all must live, 
than some men can have to own other 
men? Each is a conventional legal right, 
not only having no authority in nature, 
but being in direct contravention of the 
laws of nature. Let him think over this, 
and if his mind is clear and his heart hon - 
est, you need have no fear of the answer. 
He willbe for rendering unto Cesar the 
things that are Czxsar’s, though it leave 
him nothing: and then his reward will 
come, for he will see that in giving up the 
income from a little piece of comparatively 
valueless land he will become joint owner 
with his fellow men of all theland of the 
commonwealth, __ : 


Leese Thinking or Tight Writiag, Which? 


New Yore.—I inclose the following slip 
from a paper. Will you please answer! 
A. D.C. 
WHAT IS GEORGEISM? — 


(1) It is absolute and entire free trade, 
such as the world has never known. 

(2) It isasingle tax for all expenses; na- 
tional, state and local. Wholly and entirely 
levied upon land. . 

(3) It is the exemption from all taxation of 
whatever kind or nature of bonds, money and 
all personal property. : ; 

(4) It places all titles to land in the govern- 
ment and prohibits all private ownership in 
land under any circumstances. 

(5) It makes every man a tenant at will of 
the government with no individual ownership 
of anything but portable property: 

(6) It confiscates the land from present 
owners ard provides no remuneration what- 
ever. 

(7) It repudiates all mortgage obligations 
and makes no provision for an equivalent. 

(8) It enables the owners of money and per- 
sonal estate to burden the owners of land 
with taxes from which there is no escape. 

(9) 1t enables the owners of money to vote 
taxes upon others which they themseves will 
not be compelled to help pay. 

(10) It relieves from the burdens of taxation 
all that class of property which is best able to 

ay, and places it upon those least able to 

ar the burden. 

(11) It puts a premium upon idleness and 
money, and a burden upon honest toil and 
production. 

’ (12) It is class legislation in its most ob- 
jectionable form. 


(1) True. The reason the world has 
never known it is because tyranny has 
found profit and power in “protection.” 

(2) True, except that the tax is to be 
levied not on land, but on land values. 
As it is not probable that the writer knows 
the difference his error may be attribut- 
able to a desire to economize his own 
labor. 

(3) Quite true. To tax these things is to 
discourage the production of what they 
represent and to confiscate private prop- 
erty. 

(4) The writer will have to explain how 
a tax can be put on land when nobody 
owns land, and how government can at 
once own all Jand and tax all land. The 
statement is not true. What this bold 
economist means, if he knows what he 
means, or if, indeed, he means anything, 
is that “Georgeism” teaches that exclusive 
title to or ownership of land is not a 
natural right, as exclusive ownership of 
labor products is. 

(5) It proposes to abolish taxes on build- 
ings 2nd personal property and levy all 
taxes on land values, thus securing to 
every one unqualified property in all the 
products of labor that he owns and giving 
to the community the annual value of the 
land he occupies. This does not make 
every man a tenant at will of the govern- 
ment any more than he is now a tenant at 
will, since we tax land values now, nor 
does it deny individual ownership of any- 
thing but portable property, unless such 
products as buildimgs are portable. 

(6) It taxes the owners of land according 
to the value of the land they own. That 
taxpayers ought to be remunerated for the 
taxes they pay in any other way than 
through the benefits they enjoy in com- 
mon with the rest of the community is a 
proposition the novelty of which is 
equaled only by its absurdity. 

(7) This is a discovery in ‘“Georgeism” 
which no reader of Mr. George’s writings 
has ever made. 

(8) The owners of valuable land, yes; 
but it also prevents the owners of valua- 
ble land from continuing to burden con- 
sumers with taxes from which they cannot 
escape and compelling producers to sup- 
port a class of mere earth owners in luxu- 
rious idleness as a condition of being per- 
mitted to produce. 

(9) It enables the whole community, 
whether money -owners or not, to 
determine what shall be done with land 
values which they create, instead of allow- 
ing a few people to put these common 
funds into their private pockets, as they do 
now. 

(10) The class of people dest able to pay 
taxes is the class that gets something for 
nothing. All owners of valuable land do 
get something for nothing, namely, the 
value of their land. As it is not proposed 
to tax them more than the value of their 
land, their taxes will never be a burden 
upon their industry. 

(11) It is easy to understand that a tax 
on products of labor is a burden on pro- 
duction; but the proposition that a tax on 
land values, which no one produces, and 
exempting ali products from taxation, is 
a burden on production, requires elucida- 
tion. 

(12) It is class legislation—legislation 
which relieves the work class from taxes 
on what they earn, and makes the idle 
class disgorge the tribute they levy. It is 
objectionable to selfish idlers who under- 
stand it, but to workers who understand it, 
entirely acceptable. 


The author of the foregoing remarkable 


con {énsation of “Georgeism,” if not a 
tight writer, is certainly a loose thinker. 


pres 


Netes. 


W. D. Vincent, Clay Center, Kan.—It is not 
disputed that there are other questions be- 
side the land question which are important, 
but it is disputed that there are any which 
are as necessary. The recovery of the land 
will undermine other monopolies; the destruc- 
tion of other monopolies would only fortify 
the land monopoly. "y 

M. Ses, Leouardsville, Kan.—There is a 
vast difference between money monopoly and 
lard monopoly; just such a difference, es- 
sentially, as there is between a labor saving 
machine monopoly and land monopoly. 
Money, like labor saving * machines, is a con- 
venience, to be deprived of which is, in our 
civilization, to suffer; but land is a necessity, 
to be deprived of which is to die. 

J. W. Waker, Houston, Tex.—If an im- 
provement was so old as to have ceased to be 
distinguishable from the land itself, it would 
no longer be an improvement, nor would there 
be any injustice in treating its value as part 
of the value of the land. Made ground is a 
case in point. If a man had improved stony, 
weedy and brushy land so that the land was 
worth ten times as much as contiguous land 
which was naturally better, I would not go 
back for generations to find the original con- 
dition of his land, but would value it for as- 
sessment as if it had been naturally of the 
same quality as contiguons land. For exam- 
ple: Suppose a lake which some one fills in and 
makes of it useful land; for a time the filling 
in would be an improvement, but at some 
time the value of that improvement would no 
longer be distinguishable from the value of 
the location. There would then be no reason 
for exempting it from taxation. The work of 
the man who filled in the lake would be anal- 
ogous to the work of an inventor whom we 
reward with a limited monopoly. 

Louis F. Post, 


OUR POLICY. 


The discussion of our policy for the ensuing 
political campaign must have brought new 
thoughts to many of us, and it has seemed to 
me so likely that the process of thinking has 


been the same with others as myself, that I. 


have determined to lay before your readers 
the result as it has been reached in my own 
mind, in the shape of such an address to be 
issued by the national conference as I would 
propose, were the body to meet to-day, and 
were Ia member of it. From the first I have 
been one of those who have looked upon the 
probable results of a presidential campaign as 
disastrous to our best interests, and have be- 
lieved that it is not only right but practically 
expedient that we should, with a national 
campaign before us, declare ourselves hon- 
estly in favor of not only the reduction but 
entire abolition of the tariff. Yet the ditti 
culty will present itself of how to give an op- 
portunity of expression to the brave men all 
over the Union whu want to “stand up'and be 
couuted.” Merely to propose a candidate 
for president will not satisfy this 
want, for we are in no position to 
print and cistribute the ballots, and if we 
were to adopt the somewhat Quixotic plan of 
allowing our fellow workers in the outlying 
districts to write their ballots, practical ex- 
perience will teach us that they could not be 
expected to fill out correctly the nanies of the 
electors for whom—and not for the presi- 
dential candidate directly—they are com- 


pelled by law to vote. Indeed, it might easily 
be that in some of the states it would be im. 
possible to select for electors a sufficient num — 


ber of men who would be well enough known 
to identify the ticket. I have reached the 
conviction that perhaps the best way will be 
tousea sort of local option, and that the 
work of the conference ought to be the lay- 
ing down of our creed and the direction of 
loci) efforts through a combined programme 
and declaration of principles. It would be 
pretentious for me to attempt to prepare such 
a document exhaustively, but merely to put 
the idea in concrete form, I suggest the fol- 
lowing skeleton of a platform: 

“The delegates assembled in conference, at 
call of the united labor party of New York 
state, resolve to associate themselves and 
their constituents into a national organization 
under the name of the labor liberation party. 

“We declare the primary object of our 
organization to be the freeing of industry by 
removal of all taxation upon products of 
human labor, whether in the shape of custom 
tariffs, the national internal revenue, taxes 
on personal property, or that portion of so- 
called real estate taxes which is levied upon 
the value of buildings, and by the substitu- 
tion for such taxesof asingle tax on land 
values, and also by the restoration to the 
state of the franchises which it now grants to 
individuals for the conduct of such essentially 
public functions as railroads, telegraphs and 
water or gas supplies. 

“Recognizing that in the infancy of our 
party we cannut reasonably expect immediate 
control of the national goverament, and 
further recognizing that the reforms which 
we propose are of their nature legislative 
and not administrative, we deem it inex- 
pedient to place in the field at the coming 
election candidates for president and vice 
president. As the system of government 
under which we live does not contemplate the 
choice of these officers by direct popular vote, 
we suggest to those citizeus whose faith in 
the principles which we advocate is so en- 
grossing as to preclude them from conscicn- 
tiously voting for the electoral tickets of 
either the republican, the democratic or the 
prohibition parties, that they can attain their 
object in states where this sentiment exists, 
by naming separate candidates for presi- 
dential electors, without necessarily involving 
an organized presidential campaign through- 
out the union. 

“But we recommend as, in our opinion, a 
better plan for bringing out this conscience 
vote, that candidates for governor only be 
nominated in each state where there is a local 
demand for such action; this programme being 
practicable with no more nominating 
machinery than would be required for the 
choice of presidential electors, and no election 
machinery beyond the writing by individual 
voters of a single name upon their ballots. 
As operating in the same direction we advise 
that mayoralty candidates should be nomi- 
nated in all cities where our principles have 
obtained a considerable foothold. 

‘And to further our ends by practical steps, 
as distinct from provisions for a scattering 
vote cast for principle without hope of imme- 
diate victory, we strongly urge that the real 
fighting strength of our party should at the 
coming election be coucentrated upon care- 
fully selected congressional and legislative 
districts, with the object of certainly securing 
in both the national and state legislatures 
men whose voice can be heard in these halls 
in favor of the abolition of the tariff, the ex- 
cise taxes and of all other taxes except those 


which collect for public use the values that 
the community has produced. We also sug- 


gest that only a few districts be thus sent. 


into action in any given section, that in no 
case should both congressional aud legisla- 
tive candidates stand before the same con- 
Stituency, and that where a mzyoralty candi- 


"A LETTER FROM ELIHU ROOT. 


One ef New Yerk’s Leading Lawyers Ad- 
vecates a Chause in Gur Voting System. 
At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn citi- 

zens’ league the following letter was read 

from Mr. Elihu Root: 

President, etc., Brooklyn Citizens’ League: 
Dear Sir—Since writing you that I would be 
unable to attend the dinner of the Citizens’ 
league this evening and to discuss before the 
league the subject of “The State Distribution 
of Ballots,” I have been asked to write you 
aletter giving my idea of the reason why 
there should be a new law upon that subject. 
Our laws have fully kept pace. with the 
changing conditions under which the right 
of suffrage is exercised in respect of (1) 
ascertaining who is entitled to vote, and (2) 
securing a fair count of the ballots after they 
are cast. . e 

As to the intermediate step of enabling the 
qualified elector to cast the kind of vote he 
wishes to cast, our laws are far bebind the 
necessities of the time. 

We have outgrown the condition in which 
it is practicable for voters to write their own 
ballots. This fact is recognized by chapter 
366 of the laws of 1880, which provides for 
printed ballots and carefully prescribes the 
kind of paper and type to be used in order 
that all ballots may be uniform in external 
appearance and easy to be counted. 

The preparation and distribution of ballots, 
however, is left to voluntary action. | 

As voters do not ordinarily own printing 
presses, this must be the action of somebody 
besides the individual voter. He has no con- 
trol over the people who do it. Thestate does 
not undertake to control them by any law. 

Political parties have hitherto undertaken 
it, and voters have been in the habit of relv- 
ing upon party machinery to furnish them at 
the polls with the ballots which they wish to 
cast. 

Party machinery, however, bas proved, es- 
pecially in the larger cities, inadequate to 
the effective performance of this duty. _ 

It is easy enough in small communities, 
where everbody is known and public senti- 
ment is a punitive force; but in large commu- 
nities, party organizations have proved inef- 
fective in this respect, because they have not 
the power to detect, to try, and to punish 
offenses; and their control, therefore, over 
their agents who undertake the distribution 
of ballots is insufficient. 

Two very great evils have resulted from 
this system of irresponsible voluntary distri- 
bution of ballots: First, that through favor 
itism or fraud or bribery, the subordinate po- 
litical agents, whose duty it is to furnish 
a particular kind of ballot at the polls, fail 
to furnish any, and the voter, who wishes 
that kind of ballot and comes to the polls ex- 
pecting to get it, gets some other kind of bal- 
lot or none at all, and is thus practically de- 
prived of the means of voting as he wishes; 
second, that the distributor of ballots can 
accompany the voter, and, if the voter be 
willing, keep the ballot which he has fur- 
nished in sight from the time when it is 
placed in the voter’s hands until it is de- 
posited in the box, so thatthe secrecy of the 
ballot is destroyed, and intimidation on the 
one hand and bribery on the other may be 
employed precisely as if the voting were 
viva voce, 

The first evil mentioned is very notorious 
after every election. The newspapers are 
full of reports, and well founded reports, 
that at such and such polling places no tickets 
for such a candidate were to be found, and 
that at such and such other polling places no 

ickets for other candidates were to be found. 

hese facts frequently involve wide and 
thickly populated districts, in which many 
thousands of votes are cast. They mean not 
merely that a candidate or a party has been 
defrauded, but that many Amer'ean citizens 
entitled to vote have been defrauu. 1 of their 
right, because defective laws, which require 
them to vote in a particular way, fail to se- 
cure them the means to vote in that way. 

I doubt if the extent of the second evil 
which Ihave mentioned is fully understood. 

Fifteen thousand names were registered 
from tramp lodging houses in New York city 
in 1887. Itis safe to say that 14,000 of these 
were registered for the purpose of selling 
their votes. The business seems to have been 
reduced to a system, under which the lodging 
house keepers make the contracts. 

There is trustworthy evidence of eye wit- 
nesses, who have seen such cortracts carried 
out. he tramps are marshalled in the lodg- 
ing houses and marched in a body to the 
polling places, accompanied by the ballot dis- 
tributor, holding up in plain sight in one hand 
the ballot which he has given them, so that 
he may see that they are not changed until 
they are actually deposited in the ballot box. 
When that has been accomplished they pro- 
ceed to some appointed rendezvous and, upon 
his testimony as to their performance of the 
contract, they receive the $2 or $5, or what- 
ever may be the consideration, for the vote. 

Of course, if each one of these tramps had 
full’sets of tickets for all the candidates and 
if, instead of their being accompanied to the 
polls by the distributor, they were required to 
vote in such manner that no one but them- 
selves could know what ballots they voted, 
there would be practically an end of bribery, 
because nO one would pay money upon the 
word of a:man who would sell bis vote. 

The plan of distribution of ballots by the 
state aims to remedy these two evils. It is 
very simple in theory. It is to substitute for 
the irresponsible and uncontrollable alleged 
representatives of political parties, who now 
undertake to furnish ballots, representatives 
of those parties who will be under the control 
of thelaw, who will be known, upon whom 
responsibility can be fixed, and who can be 
punished if they fail to do their duty; and at 
the same time tv so arrange the process on 
the part of the voter, of receiving, selecting 
and depositing his ballots, that the ballot will 
be really secret, and there will be no evi- 
dence, upon which he can either be punished 
by those who have the power to intimidate, 
or rewarded by those who have promised to 
bribe. 

I think that such a plan can be successfully 
worked out in its practical details and em- 
‘bodied in a statute which will not sensibly in- 
terfere with our existing system of elections. 

Such a law would not introduce into our 
system any foreign or incongruous ideas, but 
would be the natural development of the 
fundamental ideas upon which all our elec- 
tion system has been based, viz.: that it is the 
duty of the state to guarantee to every voter 
an opportunity to vote, and that the secrecy 
of the ballot should be inviolable. The result 
of any individual attempt to formulate such 
a law must necessarily be in the first instance 
imperfect. Several drafts have already been 
prepared. One has been introduced in the 
legislature. They ought to receive the care- 
ful consideration of every one who believes 
in the general principle of the proposed 
change. I have no doubt that upon the basis 
which they furnish, and such suggestions as 
will be made, a practicable working law will 
be produced, and I hope the best efforts of 
the. Citizens’ league of Brooklyn will be given 
to secure its enactment. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eumv Roor. 


date is in the fie'd, the danger of conflicting | 


interests should be avoided by abstaining 
from any other nominations, unless with very 
great hope of success.” 


_Epwakp J. SHRIVER — 


el Spreading in Indiana... 
Perv, Ind.—The single tax idea is wonder- 


fully contagious In this town of 6,000 people 
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we now have fifty avowed single tax-men |. 


and many more who are inclining that way, 
and we are planning some public discussions 
for the near future. R. H. SMitH. 


Lift the Hatches. 


Like a ship that rolls and tosses 
In the cradle of the deep, 
Sails our earth the stellar spaces, - 
_ Mad as storm or soft as sleep. 
Golden orchestras are playing 
Strains that sadden, strains that stir, 
While the ship is rocking, rocking 
With the freight that cumbers her. 


*Twas the skill of Master Workman 
Built her shapely, strong and frec; 
*Twas the hand of Master Workman 
_ Launched her on the shining sea; 
'Twas the wealth of royal craftsman 
Filled her hatches up with food; 
And the wisdom of the builder 
Sealed the ship and cargo good. 


_ Sang the morning stars together 

_ 4s the rich craft sailed away, 

With celestial] trade winds blowing, 
Bound$for heaven’s bounteous bay. 

Stalwart stood the crew and manly 
Till midway the azure deep, 

Devils entered half the seamen 
While their fellows lay asleep. 


Locking up the precious hatchways, 
Keeping for themselves the keys, 

They are menacing their comrades 
With starvation on the seas. 

On the shores that seein so distant, 
With uplifted voice and hand, 

Stands the Builderfand the Owner, 
And he thunders the command: 


‘Lift the hatches! Lift the hatches! 
Share the stores my love hath sown. 
Lift the hatches! Lift the hatches! 
Let the people take their own.” 
Aye! we hear, O Royal Builder! 
Aye! we hear and we'll obey; 
All the hatches shail be lifted, 
Though midst mutiny and fray. 


Lift the hatches! Lift the hatches! ° 
Let the starving souls be fed. 

Lift the hatches! Lift the hatches! 
Minister the living bread. 

This fair ship hath richest cargo; 

. Let us know nor mine nor thine. 

Lift the hatches! Lift the hatches! 
Let them flow with milk and wine. 

ANNETTE WALTZE CROSSMAN, 


The Buffalo Anti-Poverty Secicty Wanta 
Lecturer. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—The anti-poverty society 
of Buffalo are trying to push forward the 
movement, but are laboring under the disad- 
vantage of not having among their numbers 
any good public speakers. 
We believe that in this city of 240,000 in- 
habitants a good, energetic man, who had the 
good of this cause at heart, a clergyman who 
would preach natural religion and anti-pov- 
erty ideas, could do immense good and find 
a harvest ready for reaping. 

1f among your readers there be such a man 
he will find a large number of earnest. men 
here who will co-operate with him and assist 
him to the best of their ability. . 
Any communication addressed to C. C. 
Whittemore, lock box 274, Buffalo, N. Y., will 


receive careful consideration. 
S. C. RoGERs, 


Opiufons from Dunkirk. 


DunEmkK, N. Y.—At a meeting of Land and 
labor club No. 122, Dunkirk, N. W&, the follow- 
ing resolution was unavimously adopted. 
Resolved, That we, the members of land 
and labor club No. 22, favor the nominating 
of a full presidential ticket in the coming 
national campaign. 

Ata regular quarterly session of district 
assembly 148, K. of L., held=at Jamestown, 
N. Y., on Jan. 16, the following resolution 
was offered by the delegates from L. A. 6,556 
of Dunkirk, aud were unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That the delegate from this dis- 
trict assembly to the next session of the gen- 
eral assembly be and is hereby instructed to 
use his utmost endeavors to have substituted 
in place of principle XIII of the declaration 
of principles of our order the following 
clause, ‘‘That a single tax on Iand values be 
levied and that all other taxes be gradually 
abolished. 

Jo#n NEIMAN, Pres. L. and L. Club. 
Jno. J. Lippert, D.M. W., D. A. 148 K. of L. 


Rev. Albert Walkley at Mount Pleasant. 

Mr. Peasant, Mich.—I am pleased to let 
you know that we have broken the ice and 
commenced the job of educating the people 
of Mt. Pleasant on the single tax. We had 


the Rev. Albert Walkiey of Manistee, Mich., - 


to deliver a lecture on Monday, January 23, 
in Firemen’s hall, and about a hundred people 
were present, among whom were three 
ministers. Mr. Walkley delivered a very 
telling and eloquent lecture and was listened 
to with the greatest attention for the space 
of two hours and a quarter, 

P. C. SULLIVAN. 


Why Shoald Not the Government Manage 
the Railwaysft ae 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

President Cleveland, in his message trans- 
mitting the report of the Pacific railroad com- 
missioners to congress, expressed himself as 
utterly opposed to any scheme that would 
necessitate the government taking possession 
and running the road for the benetit of the 
business community. But why not! Outside 
of Great Britain every government in Europe 
manages vast railroad properties. In Ger- 
many the principal lines in every direction 
are run by the state under the direct manage- 
ment of a military staf The service is ex- 
cellent, honest aud extremely pruiitable to 
the treasuries of the several nations. In Ger- 
many taxation is comparatively light, not- 
withstanding its vast military establishments, 
because the railroad profit which in this 
country swells the fortuues of the Goulds, 
Vanderbilts, Huntingtons, Stanfords and the 
hosts of other railrvad millionaires, in that 
country is paid into the national treasury and 
thus benelits the community by lightening 
taxation. In view of the new 
nental lines recently opened to the Pacific it 
would be very desirable that the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific should be conducted 


by our government under the direction of our. 


army envineers. It is absurd to say that the 
work could not be done better and cheaper 
than it has been under the management of the 
railroad corporations in the past. These 
roads which cost about $95,000,000 to construct 
to-day represent an outlay by Gould, Hun- 
tington and their associates of over 3460,000,- 


How Assessors Can Create u Boom. 
Burlington, Iowa, Justice. ° 
A citizen of Burlington who, by skill and 
economy made a good living, and saved 
enough to invest in several slices of land in 
the city, some of which he improved, and 
was duly punished through the Jaw ‘in such 
cases made and provided,” has some lots 
formerly assessed at $10, but recently raised. 
to $30; which raise admonished him to hunt 
a purchaser, lest next time they may be as- 
sessed at nore than one tenth of their value. 
Some of these lots he sold at $300 each, and 
some are held at $750. Now, if such a slight 
change in assessments causes the sale and 
improvement of so many lots, think how ra 

idly vacant lots would be bought and built 
on if they were assessed in proportion to the 
rates extorted from the owners of small lots 
and humble cottages. What a buildizg boom 
we should witness, and what an improvement 
in general business conse«: ‘>ut on the emplvy- 
ment of productive labus. ogee eee 


For Committee, Anti-Poverty Society. — 


‘is the enormous profits. the 
future, when they can. gathe 


transconti-" 


THE SCOTTISH CROFTERS. 

The Oid Communal Land “System vs. th 
New Disvensation. oe 

Revnolds’s Weekly, London. 


The highlanders are a strong, brave, hos 


-pitable, religious, and, withal, simple minde 


race, who ciing to their mountain glens: anc 


‘their unsophisticated, patriarchal habits wit 
-}.a- love surpassing almost the love of women 
{By the unbroken tradition of a tkousan 

-vears the brown mountain sides and the mo. 


fertile straths have. belonged to their warli 


“P ancestors of legend and-of ‘song. And i 


what is emphatically called among tkem“‘T 
Book,” which is perused in the highlands as 
is perused nowhere else, they read ‘“The ear 


-is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; th 


earth He hath given -to the sons of men.” 

And again, “Woe to them that join house to: 

house, that lay field to field till there be n 

place that they may be placed alone in th 

earth.” — oS 
By ancient custom, and by religious. 


cept, it is written on their innermost hea 
that the land. is common property, and tha 


_landiords are an abomination in the sight. 


God, and as such, a necessary scourge ¢ 
man. The old tribal system of land tenw 
did. not recognize the institution. of landlord: 
ism. The office of chief was purely exccuti 


-and. elective—elective ‘generally from. t. 


members of a given family, in whose. vein 
the blood of the founder of the clan was sup 
meee to have been directly transmitted 

‘his chief had a portion of the common trib 
land set apart for his maintenance durin 
good behavior, in much the same way as th 


-crown lands were originally set apart for th 


support of Saxon kingship. It he had 
larger share allotted to him than his felloy 
clansmen, it was to enable him to. discharge 
efficiently the heavy duties of hospitality 
pected from the father ofa family, whic 
embraced every member of the tribe. |. 
And this was the theory, and in 2.grea 
measure the practice, in the highlands dow? 
to the rising of 1745. Then it was that. th 
chiefs for the first time ceased to be chie 
and were converted by law or usurpation. in- 
to uncovenanted, rack renting landlords. Fo: 
the clansmen the “‘waefw-day” of Culloden. 
was a disaster indeed. From being the freest. 
of the free men they sank to a level of worth- 
lessness inferior, as it is proved, to that: .o 
sheep ordcer. Ina district where there ar 
neither manufacturing nor mining. industrie 
the condition of a rack rented tenant at wil 
is the most miserable imaginable. It add 
‘constant uncertainty asto tke future to. 
surmountable poverty. a ne 
Yet it was only toward the close of tt 
Napoleonic wars that the highlanders. beg 
‘in earnest to fcel.the sharp tooth of th 
wrong that had been done them. From. 17%: 
to 1815 Great Britain was engaged in -cease- 
less foreign wars, to which ‘both chiefs an 
clansmen streamed uninterrupted!y. Betwee 
1775 and 1808 eighty thousand soldiers wer 


-reoruited in the highlands. They were eve 


foremost in the fight in every quarter. of the 
world. And what has been the reward o 
them and theirs? In 1807, when the flower o 
highland manhood was serving with: British 
standdrds abroad, the evictions of their. de- 
pendent and infirm relations began, and fro 
that moment till now they have mcre or ! 
been going on. aie 
It was first discovered that sheep. was mor 
profitable than man, and then that deer was 
2a shade more profitable than sheep. Th 
heather by natural process in the highlands 
constantly tends to recover lost groun 
wherever the human biped is sacrificed to th 
quadruped. Consequently vast tracts, from 
which the industrious clansmen have be 
expelled, have resumed all the savaze a 
pects of the primeval wilderness. The. des 
lation which now reigns in large districts o 
the highlands, once jocund with the merry 
laughter of children and the lowing of c 
tle, affects the traveler with a profoun 
melancholy, intensified at every other tur 
by vestiges of what were once happy huma 
habitations, TN ae te ge 


chief turned landlord. He invariably sends 
the devil to do his bargaining for him in the 
‘shape of a ‘‘factor,”. who is generally th 
polar ar mg Villain in the whole neighbo 
ood. 2 * " 5 ae : . we : 
How highlanders, of all men, who have fev 
equals aud ao superiors on the. battlefiel 
should have permitted themselves to “‘he 
ita’, und fear and tremble,” so long,?is th 
marvel. They have fought valiantly inever 
cause exceps their own; but pow there ar 
signs not a few that they intend, if thei 
wrongs. are not proniptly redressed, to displa 
somewhat of ‘their: pristine prowess on. t 
own account... The Bible, the “Shorter Ca 
chism” and “Progress and Poverty” are th 
chief ‘ethical authorities in the. highlands, 
There the ‘Prophet of San Francisco”: is hon: 
ored ashe is nowhere else. His epoch maki 
work. has truly been read and assimilate 
with marvelous avidity. Mr  George’s posi 
tions meet’ Donald's notions exactly. To hi 
they have transferred the allegiance they 
once owed to their chiefs. He has, metaphor 
ically speaking, become the father of all th 
clans by taking up the leadership which th 
have so shamelesslv abandoned. es 


Beginning to: See. he Cat. 
St. Louis Bullding Trades Journa. 
It is notorious that much’ property situatec 
inthe best districts of the city, which is: nov 
vacant, owned. by absentees, is held simpl 
for speculation, awaiting the rise in pric 
which is sure te result from the industry an 
enterprise of neighboring owners.) Thes 
vacant lots, .in’ no- district: more nume 
than in the busiest.and most. progr 
thoroughfares west of Seventeenth s 


filth for the neighboring residenc 
ness. buildings, but they. are 


others’ comfort, even of ‘the commone: 
claims.of decency, they refuse to sprinkle in 
summer When.the dust is flying, and thu: 
neutralize the efforts and expenditure: 
others make to keep clean, for wind and 

are no respecter of inetes and bounds. The: 
property is made to become a common. nui 


sance, and all that they care for themselves 


have not sown, and enrich th 
cost of others.) 6 
The true remedy forall. th 
is, of course, to cover the 
buildings. But the class 


‘of whom:-we speak will not 
can see an enormous interest. 


have grown from the labor of ot 
is a@ piece.of property wh 
years'ago for $250, but 

feet frontage on an impro 

day it is worth 310,000, an 


. their senses is to compel them te. bear their 


share of the expense of efficient municipa 


‘government. If they are forced to pay—aud 


they ought to pay double—as much as. their 
neighbors, compelled to prevent their vacant 
lots becoming ‘public nuisances, they will 
speedily change their course. When they see 
that it costs much money to keep vacunt prop 
erty in St. Louis they will either build tner 
selvesorselltothose who will 

; What a Boom Drives Away. 
Correspondence Denison, Texas, Gazeteer. ve 

Suppose a man. who comes to Denison on 
the wings of a boom seeking a farm fails, be 
cause of the hich price of land, to secure h 
prime object. The five baies of cotton he 
might have raised: are not broucht. forth. 
Bunt is this all there is of it? No! Several 
pairs of shoes which would. have been pro- 
duced by a Denison shoemaker I 
wanted. 
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~ ANTI-POVERTY. 


“BR. GLYNN SPEAKS ON THE CHURCH 


AMD THE LAGOR MOVEMENT. 


More About the Werkingse ef’the Ecclesias- 
* gteal Machine Here and Abrond—What 
_ the Church Should Bo, and What ic Is. 


- The Academy of Music was as crowded as 


“geal last Sundsy night on the occasion of 


the fortieth meeting of the Anti-poverty 
acciety. Dr. McGiynn lectured on ‘The 


| Church and the Labor Movement,” and dealt 


the ecclesiastical machine some telling blows. 
Dr. Edward Mulone of Brooklyn was +o have 
presided, but was unable through illness to 
appear on the platform, so that Mr. Croas- 


dale officiated in his stead. Through him 


Miss Munier conveyed to the audience her 
thanks for the success of the benefit tendered 


#& per, Miss Municr sang “Tne New Cru- 


gaders’ Marseillaise,” the words written by 
berself, to the tune of the French hymn, and 
received an encore. Dr. McGlynn was re- 
ceived with the usual rapturous applause. 
He said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
g@nnounced to speak to you this eveuing on 
« “The Church and the Labor Movement.” It 
is a most sad aid pitiable thing that the an- 
wouncement must cali up in the minds of most 
of you an antagonism. I might, perhaps, as 
far.as your exvectations are ‘concerned, have 
announced the subject as “The Church versus 
the Labor Movement” or “The Labor Move- 
ment versus the Church.” (Applause.) 

* It is a matter of regret that any such antag- 
onism should seem to exist. “The Church and 
the Labor Movement” Christ’s kingdom on 
earth on the one hand, aud the yearning, the 
striving, the struggling of crusiied masses of 
men everywhere, who are hoping for a better 
fay, on the other. Why, in God’s name, 
should there be any antagonism between them? 


‘Great applause.) 


. The Man of Sorrows, the Cerpenter’s Son, 
fame to break down the barriers that sepa- 
‘Fate men from men. The ehurch, if it is any- 
thing—and I do believe that it is ‘Christ’s so- 
ciety on e2:th—is simply to carry out in the 
world, till the end of time, the beneficent 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth; to go out to 
fescue the masses of men, for whom his 
heart yearned so much; to teach them to la- 
bor for the coming of that better day of lib- 
erty, of justice aud of truth on earth. It was 
this church, this beginning of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth thut emancipated the slave, 
that raised women from the condition of the 
mere toy, the plaything of men, to make her 
the bonvred being that sbe is to-day through- 
wt Christendom. 

Christ died that he might emancipate all 


" mations. As long as the church retained fresh 


the memory cf this mission—as long as she 
‘Yemained pure and humble—she won the al- 
legiance, willing or unwilling, of the minds of 

men. . She compelled respect even from her 
ore euemies. Men were converted, not so 
much by the actual miracles of Christ and the 
church as by the greater miracle of the sanc- 
tity and heroic devotion of vast multitudes of 


~ gpen. But the Roman emperors who for three 
_ceaturies had done their utmost to extinguish 


the light of the church at length found it good 


- policy to become Christians, so as finally to 


subdue by favor the church that they had 
never been able to conquer by force. And in 
preportiouas the church accepted the favors 


the masses of men were alienated from her, 


ont ‘slipped -back into « gruta! ignorance, 
"worse than pagan barbarism. 
“Tee ages of faith were also unfortunately 


too largely ages of ignorance and barbarism. 


The church did not preach the glad tidings 
with the same fresh fervor as of old. She 
was busy hoarding her gold, providing for 
the administration of her temporalities. She 


S was busy building up, at the expense of the 


liberty and independence of Italy, a hated 
temporal throne for the seat of him who is 


-the vicar on earth of the Man who had no- 
“where to lay his head. And the masses of 


laboring men, who had hoped for emancipa- 
tion through the glad tidings preached by the 
Christ, found themselves as much the slaves 
of the church as they had been of the 
temporal lords. 

The church herself became a feuda! mistress. 
Her pontiffs and her bishops were kings and 
great potentates; and they accepted tem- 
pora! beuefits with all their accursed re- 
sponsibilities of supplying weapons of war 
and men to wield them. And, time and again, 
they scrupled vot to lead Christian men to 
warfare to butcher their brethren. 

And the very men who had been emanci- 
pated from chattel slavery found themselves 
weduced to industria] slavery, chiefly main- 
tained by the assertion aud extension of the 
principle of individual right to a monopoly of 
‘the general bounties of nature. (Applause.) 
The church of Christ became one of the 
greatest of landlords. Her institutious were 
supported chiefly by being endowed with the 
lands of the people. So that the people, as 
tenants of the church, were cursed with this: 
borrid slavery of landlordism. (Applause.) 

It is this diverting of Carist’s society from 
the simplicity of its original mission that has 
transformed it into a kingdom which the very 
men whom it has emancipated now hate with 
@ loathing of which you can have no concep- 
ticn. The ecclesiastical machine which con- 
_ trols so fargely tne destinies of the church 
“has become so perverted by contact with this 
world, by its allance with despots, by iusist- 
iog upon maintaining for the supreme pontiff 
an absolutely despotic throne and his inalien- 
able inheritance, that you have to look tu 
other countries for some gleam of hope for 
freedom. And the sad spectacle has been 
witnessed of Italy obtaining her freedom 
without the sympathy of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but in spite of them. 

There are instances here and there of men 
én high piaces who have had net merely the 
beads to think, but courage to dare to stand 
up and say, in the face of the ec¢élesiastical 
machine, that they were on the side of 
gational aspirations whether they haprened 
40 interfere with the politics of the pope or 
wot. (Applause.) Father Lacordaire, who 
spoke with angel tongue of the beauties of 
liberty, was such a one. But he was silenced; 
he was ordered to Rome, and as ii in despair 
for the cause of liberty he withdrew into the 
cloister. He was. upon the point of leaving 
Europe and coming to New York to accept 
the vicar generalship offered to him by 
Bishop Dubois, and I think most of you will 


agree with me that if he had come we would | 


have had almost as wise, as liveral, as ele- 
gantand American a vicar general as we 
have had since his time. (Laughter.) 

It is one of the curses of this feudal system 
that has bedeviled the fair church of Christ, 
that those who become proselytes actually 
become far worse than those who were to 
the manner born. They understand that if 
they would not impair their own usetfuluess, 
and sé fail to be promoted tohigher positions, 
it is not wise to talk much of the rights of the 
people, but rather to teach the people their 
@uties. It is not wise even to hint that autbor- 
ity can ever be abused, but rather to teach the 
people blindly toobey every authority. (Ap- 
plause.) It is better to teach the people that 
they should not merely tahe their religion 
from Rome, but that, in order to be: really 
ek ed Glen teey must also take 
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their. politics from Rome. (Laughter ‘and ap- 


plause.) Now it is true that this is false the- 
ology... Ut is not the teaching of the Catholic 
church. But it isthe teaching that is most 
likely ~ secure honors and dignities for the 


It might be said to young men aspiring to 
ecclesiastical positions: Be wise in time. Be 
always on the side of authbority.and do not 
troubie yourselves about liverty. Do not 
bother yourselves too much about the disin- 
herited snasses of men. With the grace of 
God, with prudence, sagacity and good 
health, you may in good time become a mon- 
signor ora bishop. Or who knows but the 
Lord in his unspeakable mercy might even 
have a cardinai’s hat in store for you. 

One or two bishops of the Catholic church 
have said to me in private: “Well, yes, after 
all that seems to be rational doctrine.” One 
of them, after arguing with me five years 
ago, suid: “If you should be called upon to 
speak on the subject again, I don’t see how 
you can take any other ground except that of 
nationalization of the land.” That bishop re- 
cently, I understand, thinks that I have gone 
to tne dogs; and you will hear no word from 
him in defense of this doctrine, although he 
actually advised me five vearsago, if Ishould 
ever have occasion, to preach precisely that 
doctrine. There are hundreds and hundreds 
of Catholic priests in this country in full 
s\mpathy with this doctriae, but such is the 
horrible despotism of the machine that they 
are afraid of their lives to whisper their 
assent even with closed doors. (Applause.) 
And here and there a pastor or vicar general, 
as I yo about the country, anticipates my 
eoming by deaouncing from the -altar our 
party, our anti-poverty society, abusing his 
position, trying to do what the pope has not 
dared to do, to forbid people to come and 
hear my lecture. (Applause.) 

We go outside of the precincts of the ec- 
clesiastical machine and we are put to shame 
by finding that while there is much stupiditv 
and much ridiculous conservatism in all ec- 
clesiastival machines, there is no such erush- 
ing despotism in any other. There are 
clergymen of nearly all the denominations 
who are not afraid to come out and say that 
they are in entire sympathy wiih us, and no 
Mau dares tu say that Sthey shall be thrown 
out of their etclesiastical commissions. If. 
they have a quarrel with certain members of 
their congregations they are still m good 
standing, aud with the faithful few can go 
and erect another puipit and still be in good 
standing in the.r respective denominations, 
But here is a man who, not for any vivlation 
of the law of the church, not for teaching any 
false doctrine—for the doctrine even yet has 
never been officially examined oy them, and 
as far as it has been examined at all, much as 
they would like to condemn it, they could not 
find anything in it to condemn (applause)— 
but for teaching a doctriue that is iu full con- 
sonanuce with the Christian doctrine, which 
has never been condemned and never can be 


+ condemned by the Catholic church, a man is 


suspended, excommunicated, forbidden tc 
preach, aud even to refresh his soul with the 
sacraments of Christ, until he shai] have de- 
graded his manhood ‘and his citizenship to a 
horrid foreign usurping macbine. 

And we find comfort by appealing to the 
Episcopal! church, one of whose ministers is 
almost, we may say, our poet laureate, whose 
verses are sung here week after week. And 


‘we find Father Huntington, a man who loves 


the endearing name: of priest, although I 
have my historica} doubts about his apostol- 
ical succession (laughter), and his father, 
Father Huntington’s father, a bishop of the 
Episcopal church in central New York. 
These two men‘and a dozen or so more have 
come -togeinesin a suciety $0 see -what they 
can do ‘to discover the wrongs of the masses 
and what is the remedy. And to that extent 
Tsay that if they have not the true apostolic 
succession, they have more of the true 
apostolic spirit (applause); and while an hon- 
ored priest, one of my friends, was censured, 
snubbed, sent for ten days to an ecclesiastical 
prison (laughter) for daring to come upon this 
piatform, Bishop Huntington came and sat 
through a long discourse at Syracuse. 

Let the ecclesiastical machine then smash 
itself up. It has been a fond dream of mine 


that the providence of God might perhaps 


send a demccratic pope. (Applause.) And 
now I am willing to take back al) I said 
about the stovepipe hat. Iam willing to let 
his holiness, the democratic pope, wear any 
kind of a hat he pleases—a democratic pope 
who would devote many years of his life to 
the smashing beyond redemption, beyond the 
power of his successors for a thousand years 
ever to patch it up again, of his temporal! 
throne and the feudalities and temporalities 
that have simply corrupted the church and 
taken her from the minds and _ hearts 
of men. But under the present sys- 
tem this machine can generate nothing 
different from itseif. It is a maxim that 
every animal generates after its own kind, 
and I fee! more consolation in that other al- 
ternative hope of mine that the machine shall 
be smashed not by itself but by the provi- 
dence of God, that the people will tolerate it 
no longer, that it may be reduced to poverty, 
and that the pope and his disciples shall be 
compelled to walk the earth no better than 
their master. (Applause.) The richer the 
church is in endowments the poorer she is in 
all the graces that come from Christ: (Ap- 
plause.) That is a long way off, but until 
then the prediction made by Mr. Henry 
George in THE STanDagp will continue to be 
verified, the labor party everywhere must 
look for the -opposition, the hostility of the 
ecclesiastical machine. 

The church of Christ shou!d have No quar- 
rel with the labor movement. But it has 
ranged itself on the side of despotism as 
against.legitimate aspirations of the people 
for liberty and for emancipation. (Applause.) 
Its first instinct is to repress, When, many 
yearsago, there began something of a labor 
movement on a small scale; when trades 
unions began to be formed they were con- 
demnued on account of their secrecy, and con- 
fessors told their penitents to have nothing to 
do with them. But have you ever heard of 
any confessor refusing absolution to Jay Gould, 
to Huntington, to any of these people of 
the Staudard oil company or the Pacific 
railroads or other corporations, because they 
hud a promise of secrecy and had forfhed 1 
combination for the purpose of rcbbing al! 
the people? No. (Applause.) The tendency 
of the machine is to repress -he multitude, to 
try to find sume silly excuse for condemning 
the essential doctrines of this labor move- 
ment, and the auimus of the opposition is be- 
cause the machine itself is eager to be free 
from the necessity of living upon the support 
of the people voluntarily given. They are 
anxious themselves to be great landlords, to 
have great endowments, to be utterly inde- 
pendent of the masses of men. (Applause.) 
The machine is suffering from enlargement of 
the head at the expense of the members, 
what physicians call hypertrophy of the 
head. It is not good for the head and it is 
still worse for the members. The first 
tendency is to club the new discoveries of 
science. Rome did its best for nearly two 
centuries to fresist the solar system. 
(Laughter.) It did its best to prevent the 
earth from revolving round the sun 
(laughter), but the earth kept revoiving all 
the same and carried Rome and everything 
else with it. (Laughter.) The machiue was 
wise in its way. The old orthodox doctrine, 
good for the machine, was that Almighty God 


was up there a fow hundred miles at. beat 


a 


‘sarily opposed to this scciety. 


and this was his one footstool, and the 
stars were like so many little ornaments to 


throw a little light upon this world, and the: 
sun wus there in one corner and the moon: 
there in another, and God was up in heaven: 


and the pope was his vicegerent on earth, 
and the earth was the center of the universe 
instead of being a third or fourth rate satel- 
lite revolving around the sun, and the sun 
only a third or fourthgate star of the milky 
way. They began to say: “If that doctrine 
is allowed to be taught what wili become of 
us? (Laughter.) It will diminish our import- 
ance somewhat.” (Applause.) So you see 
what are the necessary tendencies of this 
machine. 

The first impulse of the church was to con- 
demn the smal} aggregations of men in vari- 
ous societies. And when in Jarger aggrega- 
tion they found the society of the Knights of 
Labor (applause) the instinct of priests and 
bishops in hundreds of places was to condemn 
them as a secret society. And they were 
condemned in the neighboring priest-ridden 
province of Quebec. The most odious epi- 
thet that can be applied to a Catholic is 
‘Jiberal.” A liberal Catholic is considered 
worse than the most open enemy of the 
Catholic church. They want to control edu- 
cation largely to prevent it, not to promote 
it. There would be no such talk of parochial 
schools in this country if it were not that we 
have a magnificent system—the Lord pre- 
serve it!—of public schools. (Great applause.) 
And the Jesuits in their famous periodical, 
the Civilta Cattolica, have time and again 
defended the proposition that what the peo- 
ple of Italy needed was simply bread and 
the catechism. To the pagan masses 
of ancient Rome it was bread and the 
circus, but the Jesuits of the Civilta Cattolica 
have substituted the catechism for the circus. 
And they imply that in order to be taught the 
catechism it is not necessary to know how to 
read at all; that education of the masses 
would raise them above their condition; that 
they simply ought to be taught to keep their 
places; that it would be the ruin of the 
country to put the beggars on horseback. 
And Icould quote an Irish bishop, Cardinal 
Cullen, who said that all the people needed 
was the three K’s and the catechism. Their 
zeal for schoois is simply out of jealousy and 
rivalry of the public schools. (Applause.) 
They would prefer to keep the masses under 
their thumb, without schools if they could, 
with schools if necessary, but under their 
thumb all the time. 

Their disposition to oppose this labor move- 
meut is for the same reason; they wish to 
keep Catholics actually so much under con- 
trol that they shall look nowhere else but to 
the ecclesiastical machine. It was urged 
against the Kuights of Labor in Rome that it 
would not be a becoming thing for Catholic 
workmen to meet in one society with 
Protestants. They thought it would be much 
better to have Catholic confraternities, the 
Holy guild of hod carriers (laughter), or the 
Sacred confraternity of car drivers. But 


Cardinal Gibbons had the good sense to try. 


to patch up some kind of suspension of this 
probibition. And it was a very significant 
thing that in his plea for the Knights of 
Labor, which was presented to these Roman 
authorities in French, there was a certain 
paragraph that was carefully expunged in 
the translation made for pubhication in this 
country—something like this: That in our 
country it would be very disastrous thus to 
antagonize the associations of workingmen; 
and that the condeinnation would be fraught 
with disaster to the church. 
fact that the suspension of a single priest by 
an archbishop because that priest was looked 
upon as the friend of the working masses. -has 
caused so grave a scandal, altbough - ‘tbe 
priest was suspended by the archbishop in 
the interests of discipline. 

And J am sorry to have to say that the 
general master workmuu of the Knights of 
Labor, after going to Cardinal Gibbons and 
doing what he could to propitiate him, so that 


Witness the 


“%. 


Cardinal Gibbons made it a powerful argu-. 


ment with that Roman machine that Mr. Pow- 
derly was a frequent communicant and good 
Catholic and that he was exercising a most 
salutary influence—not satisfied with that, Mr. 
Powderly sent an ambassador to Rome, and 
paid the expenses of that ambassador out of 
the funds of the Knights of Labor. And here 
is am association of workingmen—Cutholics, 
Protestants and Jews, and their master work- 
man at this Jate day, from this mighty conti- 
nent, this land of freedom, is sending clan- 
destinely an ambassador to Rome, and his 
expenses were paid out of the general fund. 
And I shall not be at all surprised to Jearn 
that a portion of this expense was incurred 
by being paid literally to some of the under- 
lings, and not so very far under, of the 
Romana machine. That is actually a fact, and 
if it were not perhaps a little indelicate and 
indiscreet I could tell you the name of the 
ambassador that Mr. Powderly sent to Rome. 
(A voice, “Tell it.”) Now don’t ask me his 
name because I am not going to tell you. 

I am.not calumniating the machine. J 
know that some American bishops, desiring tc 
get some things brought before the whole 
board of cardinals of the propaganda, when 
Cardinal Simeoni did not like it, bought up 
with five hundred francs an under secretary 
‘to have their document put upon the calendar 
for their consideration. That man that came 
cut here with the cardinal’s hat said in my 
hearing that Cardinal Antonelli was very 
rich, as he had very many presents during 
the year, and that he was able to say to his 
brother Philip, the banker, “Here's a little 
trifle of forty thousand dollars that I have 
been able to save this year; just invest it for 
me.” And toward the end of his career peo 
ple begun to wonder very much, and I think 
Pius IX umong them, whether he had not 
been selling out the pope the whole time. 

And so when a Jabor movement is started 
here more far reaching than that of the 
Knights of Labor, iooking to a fundamental 
remedy fora radical wrong, by a keen in- 
stinct the machine smelt the danger and they 
were glad to tolerate and even coddle the 
suciety of that master workman who was 
such a devout Catholie and sent his Catholic 
ambassador to the pepe. And they endeav- 
ored tu wield this orzanization against the 

true Jabor "over 1b that sought to go out to 
preach to the whole country a radical remedy. 
And this remedy wus based upun the very 
essence of all religion, upon the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man; based 
upon the truth that God has made ample pro- 
vision for all his children. Yet this doctrine 
was condemned by an unwise and unlearned 
archbishop as false doctrine. He issues a pas- 
toral against it and compels subservient 
priests to read that pastoral, as if it were the 
very word of God, during the offering of 
the holy mysteries of Christ’s religion. 

This society is in favor of truth, of justice, 
of liberty. Therefore the machine is neces- 
They have 
opposed this movemeat of ours unjustly, 
under false pretenses, implying that the 
doctrine is false, and yet they do not dare 
svlemnly from their highest tribunals to say 
so. They never will. They ave opposed 
this movement in the confessional, through 
the whisperings of monks and nuns and 
priests, in the visitations of converts. Time 
and again they have exhorted people to vote 
against this party, exhorted women to get 
their husbands not to vote for it. They are 
actually refusing the sacraments of the 
church to pious men and women for no crime 
in the world but agreed these meetings 
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“Yet they do not dare to come out openly and 


FT 


say that these meetings are forbidden. 

Now, the summing up of all this is, as much 
religion as you please from the church of 
Rome, but no politics. The politics of Rome 
are sure to be bad politics. I would like you 
to be good Catholics, but I would not want 
you to be subjects of that machine. So I 
want you to be, as Ishould like to be myself, 
the kind of a Catholic that Daniel O’Conneil 
was, who said that he would take his religion 
from Rome, but no politics; and on another 
occasion said that he would as soon think of 
taking his politics from the grand Turk as 
from the pope of Rome. (Great applause.) 


After the conclusion of Dr. McGlynn’s 
speech, Henry George was loudly called for, 
and made a few brief remarks. In closing, 
he said: 

Uur friend Redpath, (applause) a man 
whose whole life has been given to struggles 
of freedom, a man who devoted his younger 
years to the freedom of the black men, a man 
who has been in most ardent sympathy and 
did good work for the Irish cause, a nan who 
was one of the first to come forward in this 
movement, lies now dying. I stop to go and 
bid bim good-by. May I say that for yout 

A stillness came over the house at the an- 
nouncement, and wien Mr. George con- 
cluded there were cries of “Yes, yes,” and it 
wus evident that deep ‘sympathy pervaded 
the audience. 


—— 


The closing hymn, *‘The Cross of the New 
Crusade,” was sung with unusual gravity and 
solemnity. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Anti-poverty so- 
ciety of this city to-night listened to an ad- 
dress by Leo Miller of-Chicago, who is on 
his way to one of the southeast counties of 
this state for the purpose of delivering lec- 
tures upon the land question. 

Owing to the lateness in the week when the 
information of his coming was received only 
a& meager advertisement of his presence 
among us was accomplished, and hence the 
audience was not large; but many were pres- 
ent who have not hitherto been with us, and 
all went away well pleased with the address. 
There is no doubt that the speech carried 


onviction to a large number of those present 


who had not heretofore understood or at- 
tempted to understand the problem. We 
anticipate much good to follow to-night’s 
work, 

A few of us have been carrying on the 
work here, while there are many 10 the city 
who have not identified themselves with the 


tnovement, although avowed convertsto the 


doctrine. We are making progress, how- 
ever; and as we are enlisted for the war, we* 
invend to stand by the flag, whether prejudice 
und indifference, as well us pride, gives way 

to better impulses or not. 

Our troubie is that fur some reason we can- 
not arouse sufficient enthusiasm among - those 
we come in contact with to induce them to 
attend our meetings as they ought. There 
are maby among the better and upper classes 
who, we know, believe in the doctrine, who 
will not come out with us becuuse it has not 
become popular, but we are bound to reach 
them sooner or later. We intend to have 
Mr. Miller with us again soon, and we hope 
to have some speakers from the east. 

I have been lately elected district record- 
ing secretary of the Knights of Labor. The 
district takes in a radius of fifty miles in all 
directions from this city, and while not en- 
eroaching upon my official duties with this 
doctrine, “T intend to briug to the attention of 
ali With whom I correspond the beauties of 
this great cause. 

The undivided. opinion among us is that 
there ought to be a presidential ' ticket named 
‘and purty name changed, owing to its nuar- 
row interpretation by 1 those a little better off 
in this world’s goods than the majority of us. 

We will juin the national anti-poverty or- 

ganization before long. 

I suggest that you print in tract form the 
lecture to “The Bockeeper” in the last Staxp- 
ARD by Bartholomew Appleby, and head it 
“How the George theory would affect those 
who have no direct access to land.” WhenJ 
talk to men not using land in their daily vo- 
cations, they generally turn me off with, 
“Oh! I don’t use land to make my living.” I 
should like to have a tract of the above na- 
ture to hand such a man, L. P. Custer. 


What Workers Are Doing in St. Paul. 

Str. Pau, Mian.—Some report of the small 
beginning made in this city ought to be given 
the readers of THE Stanparp. Two meet- 
ings have been held, though without either 
organization or name. At our house We call 
them “Henry George mectings.” Two lady 
physicians, partuers, offered their parlors for 
‘the meetings, and at the first only seven be- 
sides themselves were present. The presi- 
dent aud vice-president of the Minneapolis 
uuti-poverty society Were among them, the 
reul leaders of the affair. 

‘The subject selected for discussion at the 
second meeting was “The Injustice of Private 
Property in Land.” Seventeen were present 
—an earnest and = interested cumpany. 
Among them was the pastor of the Unitarian 
chureh in this city. He did not profess to be 
vell informed on the subject, and probably 
exposed more ignorance of it than he was 
aware of in his very candid and interesting 
remarks. He showed a sincere interest and 
promised to call again. The subject for the 
next mecting is “The Single Tax.” One of 
the lady physicians was appointed chairman 
aod a young lawyer will lead the discussion. 

The newsdealers here sell about one hun- 
dred STANDARDS Weekly, and there are some 
regular subscribers. Our meeting bas not be- 
come generally Known and probably com- 
prises but a small portion of those who are 
interested. 

It does me good to see how sure of their 
ground the believers in this doctrine are. 
Nothing discourages them. Nothiug before 
ever inspired in them such a niissionary 
spirit. I heartity enjoy my own mission 
work. I found that a farmer who leaves a 
jar of butter here once.a fortnight was glad 
to carry home some reading for himself and 
family. When I iirst olfered him a tract he 
said, “Oh, yowil soun get through with 
Henry George. He is the great contiscator.” 
So much he bad learned from his agricuitural 
papers. He soon looked eagerly for THE 
Stanpakros and tracts [ offered him, then 
read “The Land Question” tbrough twice 
and asked me to purchase “Progress and 
Poverty” for him. He looked so glad when 1 
delivered it to him the other day that I re- 
garded his conversion us accomplished. He 
begun with the idea that he hadn’t brains 
enough to understand the subject, but his re- 
marks of late have proved the contrary. I 
know of more than one clergy mun in this city 
who is reading ‘HE STANDARD. 

' (Mrs.) FL E. R. 


Brooklyn’s Nineteenth Ward Association 
Ball. 

The united labor purty association of the 
Nineteenth ward of Brooklyn will give a bail 
at Weber’s Washington hall, 707 to 711 Broud- 
way, Brooklyn, E. D., on Saturday evening, 
Feb, 4. The music will be furnished by Rich- 
ter’s orchestra. A large attendance and a 
Pleasant evening is expected, | 


UNITY CONGREGATION. 


Hagh 0. Pentecost Talks About Parasites— 
Secial and Moral Parasites Defined—The 
Inevitable Penalty of Degeneration. 

The subject of Mr. Pertecost’s discourse be- 
fore Unity congregation on Sunday morning 
last was ‘‘Parasiies:” and its tone was one of 
scathing denunciation of all who unwarranta- 
bly take advantage of the labor of others, 
whether in social, moral or religious matters. 

After defining the nature of a parasite, as 
the word is understood by naturalists, Mr. 
Pentecost pointed out that the most marked 
feature of parasitic life is degeneracy—a de- 
scent into a less highly organized form of 
life. Said he: 

The little parasite called the sacculina be- 
gins life as the nauplius, a rather interesting 
little water animal with several pairs of legs, 
furnished with fringes that serve as fins or 
swimmers. In that state it is an altogether 
respectable member of society, swimming 
about and getting its living as any honest 
and industrious animal should: By and by, 
however, it changes its fourm a little, and be- 
gins to follow the example of its ancestors 
for generations. It hus discovered through 
hereditary instinct that there is an easier 
way to geta living than by working for it, 
aud accordingly, as did its fathers and 
grandfathers, before it, secks the * body 
of a hermit crab, to which it fastens 
itself, sending a pair of legs or fins 
into the crab’s body, by which it becomes 
firmly attached to its host, and which finally 
develop into roots, through which sustenance 
is sucked directly from the crab. Its wander- 
ings are now over. It no longer roams to and 
fro, in danger from other creatures, seeking a 
precarious livelihood by the sweat of its 
brew. The crab now does all the work; it 
finds food and digests it. The sacculina has 
‘nothing to do but absorb it. But ncw 2 singu- 
‘lar change comes over the creature. Instead 
of being the highly organized thing it was in 
the nauplius state, it begins to lose its various 
organs, The legs and swimmers being no 
longer of use, since it has taken up its final 
residence in the body of the crab, drop off; 
the organs of the stomach, baving nothing 
further to do in the way of digesting food, 
since the food is all digested by the crab be- 


fore the saceulina gets it, degenerate und 


finally disappear, and the result is that the 
merry little nauplius which once went gaily 
through the water on its own account, a pro- 
ducing and self-respecting- creature, becomes 
in the succulina stage a mere sack, entirely 
without @Fgans of any kind except roots, 
which are simply little pipes, through which 
food is pumped into its body from the crab. 
lt is henceforth a disgusting and hateful 
creature, terribly punished by nature in this 
degeneration for being willing to get board 
und lodging, all the necessities and luxuries 
of life, without auy effort on its own part. It 
has an easy berth, it is true, but it pays a ter- 


rible penalty in this frightful loss of every” 


organ Which is needful to place it in the cate- 
gory of decent animal life. 

The hermit crab itself is alsoa fair specimen 
of the life and fate of a parasite. Everyone 
who is familiar with the sea shore has seen the 


hermit crab, which muy be recognized. as 


always living in the cast off shell of some mol- 
lusk. Now this shell does not belong to the 
crab, that is the crab did not make it. We may 
suppose that the hermit crab was once an 
ordinary crab, but being of an indolent dis- 
position be thought it useless to Jabor for the 
building of a shellof his own, such as we find 
on the backs of most erabs, and which are 
meant for protection from. the teeth of fish 
and claws of other enemies, when there were 


so nany empty shells lying alt. -ubout him on 


the sea bottom. With this thought he crawled 
into an empty shell, andthe tendency to do 
so in his progeny has been banded dowa until 
now the hermit crab is a wretched parasite, 
or rather half parasite, for it must be said 
in his favor that be is not so despicable a 
creature us the sacculina which feeds upon 
him. He dves work for his living. - He only 
insists upon living rent free. 
pull’one of these crabs out of his shell you 
will discover that he, too, hus come under 
the penalty of his pusillanimity and is a de- 
graded creature by just so much as he has 
violated the law of independence and in- 
dustry. His back legs ure gone; there is no 
erust on his stomach, such as you will find in 
self-respecting crabs, and the only thing he 
has to show for this great loss of organs isa 
miserable tail by which he is enabled to hold 

onfto his stolen shell house. Like the nauplius, 
be has become a backslider und must pay the 
ay of his backsliding in the luss of his 

‘abhood. 

aw. if you have followed me thus far, 
clearly getting this thought that a parasite is 

uw being which starts with a very respectable 
personality and urganism, but by being will- 
ing to get its living without working for it, 
by sucking from the storehouse of some in- 
dustrious animal or plant—for there are 
vegetable as well as animal parasites—it sinks 
in the seale of being until it becomes the most 
despicable and disgusting of creatures, with- 
out arms, legs, eyes, ears or stomach—a mere 
sack or bag—and if you will add.to this that 
it becomes a very dangerous guest, working 
great injury and oftentimes death to its host, 
as in the case of the well known trichina, you 
are prepared to follow mein what I have to 
say by way of elucidatiug my text, which is 
an exhortation ugainst social, 
and spiritual parasitism. 

Then turning to the consideration of the 
parasites that infest society the ‘lecturer 
went on: | 


Thieves, gamblers, swindlers, every sort of 
criminal who seeks to wrongfully. get the 


property of others,-are parasites. It is esti- 


mated that there ure 500,000. of them in this 
country—{50,000 who prey.upon the com- 
inunity at Jarge, 59,000. of whom are sup- 
ported in penal institutions from the products 
of industry. There are maény persons who 
cannot see the evil of “honest” vambling. [t 
isin that the winner: gets what he dves noth- 
ing to produce. 
Idlers, beerars,- 
sites. 
hibiting all the marks of degradation. 


tramps, are: social -para- 


These cases of parasitism, ure so- flagrant. | 


that every one recognizes them upon simply 
having attention called to them; but there are 
others just as real which are not so easily 
recognized because the marks of degenera- 
tion are chiefly within the nan, und so do net 
cateh the eye, as in the ense of the. tramp, 
whose greasy clothing—patched or rageed— 
and filthy, ill smelling body are external fac 
similes of Mis degr: aded soul. a 

The elegantly dressed young swell who 
lives on his father’s income or-on his inheri- 
tunce is as much a social parasite asa tramp. 


He is supported in idleness by the labor of- 


uthers. He is not a beggar. He is in the 
mure fortuuate position of being allowed by 
the laws of the land to compel others to give 
him their hard earned wealth. He isa robber 
recognized, beloved und appreved by: society 
because he has taken advantage of the condi- 
tions which society cracivusiy. accords him of 
practising his thefts in a perfectly legal man- 
ner. He escapes the penalty which the judge 
levies upon the unapproved criminal, but he 
cannot escape the law of nature which visits 
degeneration upen a parasite. He is not a 

manly man. His mind is empty or vicious; 
his soul is shriveled or contemptible. Despite 
his elegant clothing, housing aud 1 manuers he 


- Fries 
rendered by Miss Pooley and Mr. Harrison, — 


But if you will 


the only instances. 


~ ton. 


intellectual 


The trump is a typical parasite, ex-. 


We must not be afraid of the bugaboo. . 


is aiowa by right thinking men and women 
to be a scandal upon the human race, Any 
person, rich or poor, who at maturity is 
wholly a consumer of other people’s produc- 
tions is 1 contemptible creature, unworthy of 
respect and unfit to live—a parasite! 
Mr. Pentecost pointed out that.there ara 
such things as semi-parasites in the socialas 
well as in the animal worid—men who really 
work for what they consume, and in so far, 
are self respecting and. respectable; but who. 


‘do not disdain to supply.a portion of their 


wants by wrongfully appropriating the earn- 
ings of others. Such men, he said, are no. 
more ‘worthy of respect than would be a. 
farmer who should spend his days in honest 
toil and bis nights in garroting belated 
travelers. a 
There are also intellectual parasites—per- 
sons who allow others to do partor all of 
their thinking for them. There are men Who - 
think for themselves in the conduct of their’ 
business but who never know what they be- | 
lieve about. the. president’s message or the 
labor question till they read the editorials i 
their favorite newspaper—political parasites — 
who always vote with the same party because 2 
it is easier to vote than think. i 
The lecturer next cave a vivid description 
of the religious parasite, who consents to re-- 


_ ceive. his ‘doctrine and dogma, ready mada: 


and digested; and then ina few pointed sen 
tences recurred to the inevitable, self inilict 
penalty of parasitism. 

Lt. ld you, said he, that the resultof par — 
sitism-is degeneracy—loss of organs, the de- 
scent from a complex to-a simple form. 0 
life, which is the greatest disgrace that na- 
ture knows. Now, each one us of. may Judge: 
as to how far he is parasit ic: in. characte 
the symptoms. 

Are you wedded to current ideas? Deo xo 
stop your newspaper because it advances § 
thought displeasing to you, or declare you. 
will never again listen to the man who a 
vances a new idea? Do yousay that this or 
that book is ‘‘bosh and nonsense,” and you eS 
not even wish to read.it: simpiy because it 
does not coincide with your preconceived 
notions? If so, these are symptoms of de- 
generacy. You are losing your reasoning. 
powers. Your mental stomach rejects every- 
thing. but food which has been chewed and. 


ni 


‘digested by some one else. Nurses sometimes. 


chew food and then put. it in a baby’s mouth, 
But those who swallow religious and political 
creeds are feebler than. babies; they are para- 
sites; they can only take fooa not only 
chewed. but diges:ed by others. 

J have no terrors to thrust upon you for 
‘he future world: no doctrine of eternal. tor- 


ments to preach. But I warn you against de- 


generacy. The varasite 1s the most hateful 
and disgusting. thing in nature. So is social,. 
intellectual and spiritual parasitism ‘to be. 


joatbed among men. 
Sn ey 


ANTI- POVERTY IN. CINCINNATI. 


At the fifth meeting of the Anti-poverty 
society Of Cincinnati Mr. P. H. Caultield was. 
chuirman. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
aud Cassidy, appropriate solos were 


Mr.? Paul Gariepy read one of Mackay’s 
poems, and the programme was further en- 
livened by instrumental music and by the: 
stirring songs of the chorus. 

Interest. centered in the address of Rev. 
E. P. Foster, who accepted the office of presi- 
dent on the grounds of Christianity, willing 
to testify by this act against the prejudice 
which supposes the movement to be opposed to. 
religion. The doing of justice is. the great 


| thing needful to bring God’s blessing upon: 
chureh und state alike. 
‘gently, but thoroughly, the position taken. by 


Mr. Foster rebuked. 


Rev. Wim. Kirkus of Baltimore, who, in a 
recent paper in the Independent declares 
himself ready to give up as much of the Bible. 
as is found te indorse ‘the. ideas. of property 
advanced by Mr. Henry George. 

“The stand taken by Mr. Foster is. a great: 
comfort to us, and we believe that his in- 
fluence in church and community will be - 
strengthened. and enriched rather than in 
any way impaired by his action. .One thing 
which gives strength and respect to his. 
position is: the conviction quietly cherished 
ameng more than one of his fellow clergy; 
men here that he isright. One has said. to 

me that he was more than two-thirds con- 
vioced. Another has assured us that he will 
speak openly in eur behalf. Nor. are these 
Come fast or come slow, 
the time is coming when the anti-poverty 
movement will be disclosed to the eyes of. 
men, as itis, we believe, in the sight of God 
a true advance upon the lines of pure and - 
undefiled religion. 

In the account of our third meeting, lately 
given in THE STANDARD, the address "of Dr..: 
RK. H. Thornton was credited to Dr. Hough-: 
Dr. Houghton also. delivered an. ad- 
his subject, “Capital, ky 
At the fourth meet- 


dress at that meeting, 
being capitally handled: 


‘ing he addressed us on the religious aspect of. 


wages. Neither of these speeches have been 
fully quoted, as we had neither manuserips& 
copy nor stenographic report, ‘but both de- 
serve to be placed in permanent form for 
wider eirculation. C. H. Pitcn, Secretary. 


A Muddled Professor. 


Irnaca, N. Y¥.—Professor J. B. Clark of 
Smith’s college addressed a large body of 
students and professors here last Friday oa 
“Problems. of Distribution.” The following. 
are some of the gems.of his discourse: 

Because of the monopolies consequent to- 
the introduction of so much machinery, and 
the unearned increment in land arising from 
the opening up of America, laborers have not 
received their pro rata. share of products; 
but these conditions are gone never to re-" 
turn; they are already reversed. Interest is. 
decliaing. Competition is annihilating pure — 
profits, though invention may prevent their | 
total destraction. The unearned increment. 
in. land has benefited millions, and it is only 


When it begins to-be small or whenitisa 
-ininus . quantity, 
certain classes begin to complain about. it. 


as it-is in England, that 


‘Wages, under the new conditions, are getting 
the advantage of interest and net profits. A 
natural law is readjusting things in favor of 


- the laborer, who is unconsciously approaching 


his paradise at the expense of the poor 
capitalist. An artificial interference with 
these natural and bigher laws will not. profit 


socialists or reformers, 


Professor Clark did not. make 2 faw 
impression upon the students. 


Free Land and Free Trade. 


- CHAMBERSBURG, Trenton, XN. J.—We would 
advoeate free land and free trade next fall. 
Wa 
must ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer at the locks 
that keep us from nature’s well-filled store 
house, and in advocating the adoption of the 
single tax we naturally become free traders. 

Henry R. MaTHEWS. 


To ‘Rhode island Keaders. 


PROVIDENCE, R. {—Land and labor clab 
No. 1 meets on the first and third Thursday 
evening of every month at room 22, State 
byilding, Providence. Will you Jet Rhode 
Island readers know throuch THe STANDARD 
that all are welcome to our meetings, and 
that those. desiring information can obtain if 

seckctarye 
G 
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pERRY GEORGE, Eat "Ealtor and Prepricter 


will be attentively considered. Manuscripts not found 
geitable for publication wil be returned if sufficient 
stamps are sent for return postage. So motice will be 
takes of aponyimous communications. 


Contributions and letters ars on editorial watters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 
and all communications on business tothe PUBLISHER 
OF THE STANDARD. 


THE STANDARD wants an agent te eccure svbectib>- 
ere Ot every postofiice in the United States, te whem 
Meera) terms Will be given. 


YEE STANDARD fs for saic by newndcalers through 
gut the United States. Persons who may be unable te 
ebtain it will confer a favor an the publisher by netify- 
Sag him promptiy. 


@ample capies cent free on application. 
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TRE SranpDaRD ts forwarded to sub- 
seribers by the early norning mails each 
Thursday. Subscribers who do not receive 


the paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 


PLATFORM ee te LABOR 


" gaieaek at Syracuse August 19, 1857. 


_. a, the delceates of the united labor party of ew 
‘Work, in st2te convention assem>led, bereby reassert, 
‘ms the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
basis on which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
of ether states, the following declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted on September 3, 1886, by the convention 

. @f @pade and labor as:cciations of the city of New 
Werk, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 

party. 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
tmpoverishment of labor result from negiect of the self- 
@vident truths proclaimed by the founders of this re 
public that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at the abolition of a system whieh compels men to 
pay their fcllow creatures for the use of God’s gifts to 
@il, and permits monopolizers to Geprive labor of 
Ratural opportunities for employment, thus filling the 
dand with tramps and paupers and bringing about an 
wmppataural culnpetition woich tends to reduce wages to 
starvation rates and tomake the weakh producer the 
@adustrial slave of those who grow rich by his toil. 

“Blolding, moreover, that the advantages ar:sing from 
eocial growth and improvement belong to society at 
Barge.we aim at the abolivon of the system which makes 
euch beneticent inventions as the railroad and tele- 
@rapb 2 means for the oppression of the people and the 

ivement of an aristocracy of wealth and 
power. We ceciare the true purpose of government to 
bette maintenance of that sacred right of property 
Waled gives tocvery ope opportunity toemploy his labor, 
@nd security that be shall enjoy its fruits; to prevent the 
streng frem oppressing the weak.and tbe unscrupulous 
rem robving ihe honest; and 10 do for the equa! Lenetit 
*alisuch things as.can de better done by organized soci- 
e@ty than dy individuals; and we aim at the abolition of 
@li laws which give to any cluss of citizens advantages, 
either judicial, fuangial, mdustrial er political, that 
Bre Moi equally shared by all others.” 

‘We call upon all who seek the emancipation of labor, 
and who would make the American union and its 
ponemt states democratic commonwealths of really 
Sreeand independent citizens, to ignore all minor differs 
ences and join with us in organizing a great national! 
party on this broad platform of natural rights ana 
@qgual justice. Wedo not aim at securing any forced 
equality in the distributon of wealth. We do not pro- 
pore that the state shall attempt tocontrol production, 
eendact distribution. or inany Wise interfere with tle 
freedom of the individual to use bis labor or capital in 
e@ny Way that may seem proper to bim and that will 
get interfere with the equal rights of others. Nor do 
we propose that the state shall take possession of 
Sand and either worse it or rent it out. What 

Wwe propose is not the disturbing of any maa in 
‘bus-dolding or title, but by abolishing al] taxes on indus- 
@ry or its products, to leave to the producer the full 
fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to the common 
ee ond benefit those values, which, arising not fram 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
eseciety, belong justly to the community 2¢ a whole. This 
Smerensed taxation of land, not uccording to ite area, but 
@ecording to its value, must, while relieving the working 
farmer and small Lomesiead owner of the undue bur- 
@ems now imposed upon them, make it unprofta- 
thle to hold land for speculation, and thus throw open 
e@bundeut opporiunities for the employment of labor 
@né the builcing up of homes. 

While thus siicpiifying government by doing away 
‘with the borde of ovicials required by the present sys- 
@em of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
corruption, We would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the cqual rights of all, by placing un- 
@er public control such agencies as are in their nature 
BSnOnOpolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
sheir inhabitants with water, light and beat; we would 
Save the cencral government issue all money, without 
the intervention of banks; we would adda postal tele- 
graph svstem and postal savings banks tothe postal 
@ervice, and would assume peblic control and owner- 
ship of those iron roads which have become the high- 
ways of modern commerce, 

While declaring the foregoing to be the fundcamenta) 
principles ani aims of the united labor party, and 
while conscious that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that does not involve the 
Segal recogniQon of equal rights to natural opportuni- 
Wes, We nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
etthe evileffects of ignoring those mghts, favor such 
Segisinuionas may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
to prevent the employment of children of tender years. 
toavoid the competition cf convict labor with honest 
Sndusury, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
gents, Tactories and nines, ard toput an end to the 
g@buse of conspiracy laiws. 

We dcsire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
@eurts and diminish the expense of icgal proceedings, 
hat the poor may be placed onan equality with the rich 
end the long deiays which now result in scandalous 

| lecarriages of justice may be prevented. ° 

Ané since the ballot is the only means by which in our 
Bepublic the redress of political and soci: grievances ts 
Se besourht, we especialiy and emphatically declare for 

She adoption of what is known as the “Australian sy 
gem of votius,” an order that the effectual seerecy of the 

@aliot aad the relict of candidates for public office 
@rem the heavy expenses now imposed upon them, 
gay prevent brivery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of the rich amd wn- 
@crupuious, and lessen the pernicious infiueace of 
@peney tu politics. 

. Kneupport of these sims we solicit the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Politics, desire Ly constituticnal methods to establish 
gestace, to preserve liberiy, to extend the spirit of 
Srateralty, and to cievate bumanity. 


THETOTHER OX GORED. 

An incident of the cigarmakers’ strike is 
@pecially worthy of notice as indicating 
‘the operation of a force which is destruc- 
five to trades unions and must ulti- 
‘mately overwhelm them, not only in cigar 
making but in all vocations. One of the 
@rms against which the sirike is waged, 
‘Kerbs & Spies, is said to have introduced 
*“bunchins” machines as a means of cir- 
ecaumventing the strike, and a member of 
the fim, specking of it, says: “This will 
be the last strike in our factory. All we 
‘want now is honest, respectable American 
girls who have had a common school 
education.” 

‘It is not probable that “bunching” ma- 
Shines will so completely obviate the ne- 
eemity of employing skilled labor as to 
make effective ofganization impossible, 

wis that important; what is important 

the fact, which this invention suggests, 

@ improvements, by lessening the de- 
gree‘of skill and the quantity of skilled 
yequired, <iminishes the effective 

mess OK organization and increases the 
iy of orgenizing. How effective, 


A 
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for example, can an organization of 

“tbunchers” be, when the employer 
requires for bunching nothing more 
than “honest, respectable American girls 
who have bad acommon school educa- 
tion?’ American girls answering to this 
description are so numerous that a com- 
pact organization of such would be out of 
the question. Even if it were possible, the 
organization could not maintain a contest, 
for after all itis not American girls, nor 
honest girls, nor respectable girls, nor 
girls who have had a common school edu- 
cation that-are required, but girls with the 
usuual supply of fingers and a moderate 
supply of brains, who have to earn a liv- 
ing. A Chnstian American employer 
might, as an American.and Christian, 
prefer the kind of girl that Kerb & Spies 
describe, but when it came to be a ques- 
tion of “running his own business or hav- 
ing it run for him by a trade union,” his 
Americanism and Christianity would give 
way to pride and business principle. If 
American girls were to strike he would 
employ foreign girls. If those that had a 
common school education shunned him, 
he would take such as had no common 
school education. If all respectable girls 
were in the organization he would be con- 
tent with those that were not respectable. 
And if the quality of honesty were lacking 
he would hire a detective. 

If it be true that “bunching” can be 
done by untrained girls with machinery, 
that branch of the cigar makers’ industry 
is wholly removed from the control of 
trade unions, and the power of unions in 
branches of the trade that still require 
skill is considerably diminished. Every 
advance of invention in one trade or 
branch of a trade makes organization in 

every trade and in every branch more 
difficult and strikes more certain to’ fail. 

And it may very well be that Kerbs & 
Spies are right when. they say that this 
will be the last strike in their factory. It 
may be that it will be the last strike with 
any hope of success in any cigar, factory. 

But whether that prove trug or not, 
the tendency of this invention must be to 
make strikes futize. That is the tendency 
of all inventions. What compositor does 
not know, for instance, that the invention 
of a successful type setting machine would 
dissolve the .typographical union? And 
though many compositors maintain that 
a successful type setting machine is an im- 
possibility, much of the composition of 
some of our leading journals is now done 
by machinery, and so well done 
that only the practiced eye can dis- 
tinguish its results on the printed 
paper from work of skilled compositors. 
It is so in every other trade. Invention 
after inveztion is making human beings 
mere cogs and pulleys in the miachiies 
they operate, who may be displaced and 
replaced to suit the interests of employers, 
with scarcely .any more inconvenience 
than is involved in changing a broken 
treadle or mending a leather belt. These 
improvements may require skill to manip. 
ulate them, but they require less skill 
than that which they displace; and the 
skill they do demand is not only more 
quickly and easily acquired, but it is of a 
kind that shades off into the skill required 
in other branches and other trades. A 
compositor's place cannot be filled by any 
other workman, skilled or unskilled and 
however intelligent, until he has practiced 
the art forsome months at least. There 
is no shading off from the skill of the com- 
positor to the skill of other artisans. 
But between the skill of the operator of 
a type setting machine and that of a 
type writer, the boundary would be barely 
noticeable. Therefore, as invention ad. 
vances, we may expect to see workmen 
passing from branch to branch of a trade, 
and from trade to trade, fgom occupations 
now accounted unskilled to those now re- 
garded as skilled, and even from the school 
desk into the competent workman’s place, 
according to the demands of production, 
with a readiness that is inconceivable when 
the boundaries between employments are 
sharply defined. In other words, all work, 
or nearly all work, will be in effect un- 
skilled labor. An effective labor organiza- 
tion in such conditions would be miracu- 
lous. Just as electricity and steam, by 
enlarging the population from which em- 
ployers may readily draw labor, ‘and to 
which labor organizations must extend 
their membership, diminish the effective- 
ness of organization, s0, only in far greater 
degree, is organization weakened by inven- 
tions which lessen the skill required in pro- 
duction and obliterate the boundaries be- 
tween skill in one direction and skill in 
another. 

Whoever intelligently observes the signs 
of the times cannot but see that the labor 
strike, and the labor organization as we 
now know it, are doomed. 


And hardly is this victory over the hired 
workingman assured, when assaults upon 
the minor independent workingman begin. 
Simultaneously with the prophecy of Kerbs 
& Spies that this will be the last strike in 
their factory comes an announcement that 
the manufacturers’ association of brass, 
steam and water goods, which already em- 
braces eighty per cent of such manufac- 
turers, offers dealers’ discounts to all 
plumbers, steam or gas fitters, or other 
persons who buy $5,000 worth of goods 
annually from members of the association. 
The effect of this is to destroy the trade of 
dealers in plumbers’ and gas and water 
fitters’ supplies, and to drive the twenty 
per cent of manufacturers who are not yet 
members into the association or out of 
business. Plumbers will not buy supplies 
of dealers when they can get the dealers’ 
discount by buying of the manufacturer, 
nor will they buy of a manufacturer who 
does not allow that discount when they can 
buy of a manufacturer who does allow it. 
~ Inall the “conflicts between labor and 


capital,” the independent business. man of. 
small means has been on the side of “cap-. 


ital.” Most valiantly has he fought, most 


unselfishly has he sacrificed not only his | 


interests but his sense of what is humane 


to the principle which he never tired of 


enunciating that he would lose his business 
rather than “let any trade union run it.” 
And how he has waved -his hat and 
cheered whenever ‘‘we capitalists” have 
won victories over workingmen who were 
striking for the price of a loaf cf bread a 
day. How warmly has he ‘grasped the 


hand of his minister when that functionary 


discoursed of ‘labor and capital” with a 
patronizing admonition to “labor” to be 
contented, and an humble appeal to “cap- 


ital” to be just; and how black he has’ 


looked and how virtuously he has wriggled 
in his pew when the minister so far forgot 
his calling as to intimate that possibly 
“capital” wasn’t exactly just. 

Poor fool! He did not know that the 
fight waged against “labor” in’ which he 
always bore the heat and burden of the 
day was only a preliminary skirmish in a 
war against himself. But that is what it 
was; and now that “labor” is practically 
vanquished he whose cheers over the 
victory are echoirg yet, he who accounted 
himself a “capitalist,” he who aspired to 
rule the world when the impudent 
‘Jaborer” should be justly rebuked with a 
taste of starvation, he, the independent 
manufacturer who would run his own 
business or go bankrupt, the merchant 
who would hang walking delegates for 
disturbing trade—he himself is about to 
be destroyed by the same processes that 
doom labor unions and stfikes. For is not 
the proposal of this manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation an improvement analagous to 
“bunching” machines and type setting in- 
ventions? Are they not, all of them, de- 
sirable advances in production? Would 
any one say that a machine which will 
‘‘bunch” cigars or set type better than either 
can be done by hand should be destroyed 
or its use prohibited? Then how can any 
one say that an improvement. in business 
methods which makes the dealer in 
plumbers’ supplies useless and saves the 
eost of supporting him should be pro- 


hibited? Is it any more important that 


business should be made arbitrarily for the 
dealer in plumbers’ supplies than that 
work should be made for the compositor 
or the cigar buncher? 


As itis not in the cigar makers’ or print- 
ers’ trade alone, but in every branch of 
industry as well, that the progress of in- 
vention foretells the futility of labor 
strikes, the dissolution of labor unions, 
and the utter helplessness and depend- 
ence of men whose whole income is their 
wages, neither is it in the business of buy- 
ing and selling plumbers’ supplies alone, 
but in every occupation, that change in 
business processes foretells the ‘decay’ 
of the independent business man. Rail- 
road interests are pooled, telegrapby is 
centralized, gun powder, school books, 
sugar, rubber, oil, and a multitude of 
other commodities are controlled by 
trusts; the Macys are driving store keep- 
ers to hunt for clerkships, middle 


men are only the agents of combined 


manufacturers, the legal profession is 
changing from a profession to a trade 
union of confidential clerks, and even 
ministers are becoming the private chap- 
lains of wealthy families. 

The drift is inevitable and obvious. 
What is called the ‘conflict of labor and 
capital” is in reality only the initial phase 
of a conflict between independent industry 
and monopoly; and now that the “abor- 
ing class” is practically defeated, nothing 
remains but to drive all save the luxurious 
few into that class. He that is not blind 
must see this, and only the utterly selfish 
who have, or think they have, engaged 
comfortable places by the side or at the 
feet of the luxurious few, can refrain from 
doing what may be done to avert the 
social catastrophe. 

But through it all there is evidence, not 
so much ofa malicious purpose on the part 
of any one to enslave others, as of the ten- 
dency of improvements to destroy the in- 
dependence of the men. Labor saving 
invention instead of giving more to labor- 
ers for less work, makes them beggars for 
work; and instead of increasing the pro- 
portion of self employers, diminishes it 
“Bunching” machines cripple cigar mak- 
ers’ unions, but do not elevate cigar mak- 
ers; the extention of dealers’ discounts to 
the dealer’s customer saves expense to 


society, but leaves the dealers to beg for 


an occupation which they can seldom get 
without driving some one else out. And 
so it goes. Is it strange that’ Kerbs & 
Spies thought it necessary to call in the 
police to guard the “honest, respectable 
American girls’ who operated their 
“bunching” machines? Would it be 
strange, should type setting machines be 
perfected, if it was thought necessary to 
call out the militia? 


But why should invention, which turns 
men out of one employment not open up 
others of greater profit? Why, indeed, 
should it turn men out of employment at 
all. Why does not greater productive 
power in one direction stimulate to greater 
production in other directions. That it 
does is not denied, but it does not do it in 
sufficient degree to prevent invention from 
impoverishing great numbers of people 
and threatening the independence of all. 
Why not? It is plainly because there is 
sonie obstruction to exchange. What that 
obstruction is no one need think deep or 
far to know. 

In the main, it is taxation. On the plea 
ot benefiting American industry, taxes are 
imposed on foreign products with the 


avowed purpose of compelling American . 


constmers te buy 4--c-iran r~- dnets ata 


higher PUIG Tow euwkes ee 


makes trusts and combinations possible, 
and. instead of benefiting either the self- 
employer or the hired workman, bene- 
fits only beneficiaries. of trusts and the 
owners of the American land from which 
these products are taken. A tariff on 
coal increases neither the profits of the 
mere operator, unless: he is in a trust, nor 
the wages of the miner, but it increases 
the value of coal land. <A tariff on lun- 
ber makes lumber land high, but it is of 
no benefit to the lumberer, whether he be 
“boss” or man. So long as any of these 
tariffs are maintained the difficulty of find- 
ing employment is enhanced. Whoever 
would mine must pay more for his mine, 
while whoever would deal in foreign 
products is embarrassed by the limitation 
of opportunities and the greater capital 
required in consequence of the duties; 
and as employers are thus cut off from 
opportunities, the field of labor for those 
whom they would hire is narrowed. 
Underneath the tariff lies another sys- 
tem of taxation whose agents stand at the 
threshold of production. Is a house to 
be built, a factory to be established, a 
mine to be opened, or land to be cleared, 
are commodities to be distributed or ships 
to be launched, down comes the inevitable 
tax. And the “more -labor the enter- 
prise requires the higher the tax. Ilere 
again is an obstacle to exchange which 
stands like the tyler at the door of a 
lodge to forbid all but the favored to enter; 
and as business activity is thus hampered 
and discouraged the field of labor for those 


who offer their labor for sale in the 


market place is narrowed. 

And beneath this system is a system 
of private taxation. Shall a mine be 
opened? That depends upon whether the 
owner of the land will accede to terms 
upon which it can be done profitably. Is 
a forest to be cleared? Ask the owner. Is 
a house to be built? Inquire of the man 
‘who owns that part of the planet on which 
it is proposed to build it. Before any in- 
dustry can be entered upon an owner of 
some part of the earth must be consulted. 
If he consents, the work goes on, but 
under conditions that leave barely enough 
to the projector and the men he employs 
toinduce them fo do the work. If the 
owner does not consent or wants more than 
will leave a profit that opportunity for 
labor is sealed up and as useless as if so 
much of the planet had been cut out and 
hurled into space. 

Under such taxation invention must tend 
to throw hired men out of work and self- 
employers out of business. As an inven- 
tion closes the door to one form of em- 
ployment these systems of taxation stand 
guard over every other opportunity lest 
the displaced laborer should find some- 


thing else to do, and the business man new 


fields for enterprise. They are systems 
‘that build up and nourish monopoly by 
“piacivpg limitations on freedom of employ- 
‘ment. To abolish them, and with them 
-nearly all that makes monopoly possible, 
ali that justifies labor unions and strikes, 
‘all that makes invention seem a curse, is 

simple matter. Already, in addition to 
‘the public taxes that fall upon business 
and obstruct trade, we have a public tax 
that falls solely upon monopoly—the tax 
on Jand values. Abolish all other taxes, 
making up the deficiency in public reve- 
‘nues from an increase of this single tax, 
and improvement will no Jonger tend to 
centralize power and destroy independ- 
ence. 

Thus the obstruction of the tariff tax 
would be removed, the obstruction of local 
taxes on industry would disappear, and 
no obstacle to trade would remain but 
the private tax which land owners levy 
upon land users; even that would be 
diminished, for when heavy taxes fall on 
the value of mining opportunities, of lum- 
bering opportunities, of farming oppor- 
tunities, of buiiding opportunities, while 
the use of these opportunities is free from 
taxation, land monopolizers must find it to 
their interest either to put these oppor- 
tunities to profitabie use or to sell them at 
a low price to some one who will, the effect 
in cither case being to vastly extend the 
ticld of employment. Louis F. Post. 


OUR WESTERN GRAZING LANDS. 

The severity of the present winter will 
have the effect of prolonging the depres- 
sion in the cattle raising business on the 
northern range, which includes western 
Nebraska and Dakota, northern Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. This vast 
area of country was made completely 
available for cattle raising when, in 1876, 
the Indians, who had been roaming over 
it at will, were subjugated by General 
Crook and confined to the reservations. 
In an incrediffly short time afterward it 
was occupied by ranchmen, who drove 
cattle upon it not only from the adjoining 
states, but even from Texasand Washing- 
ton territory. In 1883 the members of the 
Wyoming stock growers’ association, 
which controlled nearly the whole of 
the northern range, owned  cat- 
tle, sh&ep and lands valued at 
more than one hundred million dollars. 
Meantime the price of cattle had more 
than doubled at the Chicago stock yards. 
The situation attracted capital in large 
amounts from the east and from Great 
Britain, great stock raising companies 
were formed, and ‘‘cattle kings” graced 
every valley and mountain of the range. 
But the business did not end with the 
raising of cattle. Companies were formed 
mainly for the sale of paper “stock.” 
Skeleton ranches were made the bases of 
wildcat companies, and financial opera- 
tions relating to cattle raising took place 
in the money markets of Boston, New 
York, Glasgow and London that in extent 
hardly fell short of the actual sales of 
cattle: in the stock yards of Omaha 
j and. Chicago. ... New companies. were 
also formed which drove 


range enormous herds © of “Texas 
Missouri’ valley cattle, which with the 
stock already grazing there proved too 
great a drain upon the sources of subsist- 
ence. ‘The winiers of 1885-6 and 1886-7 
witnessed the largest losses the cattle men 
had-ever sustained, and now. the present 
winter promises at least no improvement. 
Two years ago those companies which had 
existed largely on paper began to dishp- 
pear. Soon after followed several of the 
new companies which, ' while actually 
owning herds, had taken risks adjusted’ to 
the unusual gains made during the earlier 
stages of itis, development of the industry. 
Among these were companies supported 
principally by English capitalists, whose 
losses will prove one more obstacle to 
Americans seeking capital abroad for in- 
vestment here. The failure of several 
banks in the range country further con- 
tributed toward a lack of confidence there, 
and finally it is announced that many of 
the men who have been on the range 
since the rise of the business, 
and who have conducted their own 
enterprises on principles -as*safe as cir- 
cumstances permitted, are financially em- 
barrassed, while not a few are utterly 
ruined. . 

There is gloom in the. whole northern 
cattle region. 
gun to flourish are at a standstill. Care- 
fully planned business ventures about to 
be entered upon are laid aside. Retail 
trade, in which monthly and sometimes 
quarterly payments were sufficient as be- 
tween ranchmen and storekeepers, is now 
done generally on cash payments. As for 
the people who depend only on their labor 
for a living, they are suffering, at least 
for the present, more than are the em- 
ployers of labor. 

The primary cause of this qideapneaa 
distress in the newest part of our new 
west is not the low prices of beef at the 
nation’s central market at Chicago, nor 
the frigid climate of the range, nor the 
high rates of interest paid by borrowing 
ranchmen, nor dishonest promoters of 
companies existing only on paper. It lies 
in the insecurity of the occupancy of the 
land of the range. The United States 
land laws contemplate the settler on the 
public domain as a farmer, and the 
amount of land that can be legitimately 
taken up by a single settler under the 
homestead, pre-emption and timber culture 
acts is 4806 acres. Under the desert land 
act title can be acquired to 640 acres more, 
but the government price is $1.25 per acre 
and irrigation of every forty-acre tract. 
This is far more than the average value of 
the lands of the plains and mountain val- 
leys which are used by the cattle men. 

A few years ago a plan was adopted by 
some of the larger companies by which 
they intended, by sharp practice, to ac- 


quire permanent occupancy of the Yand on 


which their cattle grazed. It was, by ob- 
taining title to thin strips of land along 
the water courses through the provisions 
of any of the land laws that could be ap- 
plied, to command the table lands between 
streams for grazing purposes, and to fence 
them off from the rest of the range. 
When by this scheme millions of acres had 
been inclosed by wire fences at great cost, 
it came to an end through interference by 
the government, and the range was again 
thrown entirely open. It was at this point 
that new herds were driven into regions 
already fully stocked, and thousands of 
cattle, in poor condition at the beginning 


-of the ensuing cola season, died of starva- 


tion before the growth of the grass in the 
spring. The round-ups of the following 
summer did not yield beef enough to pay 
interest on the ranchmen’s borrowed 
capital. A similar state of affairs is likely 
to be brought about as long as the range 
is open to all comers. 

The fact is plain that the range country 


should have land laws adapted to it. 


There is a strong party among the ranch- 
men favorable to a system by which 
graziers may lease public land; while it is 
at the same time kept open to settlement 


-under the Jaws now existing. 


Such a system would be an advance on 
the present impracticable one. While ex- 
tending to the settler the same opportuni- 
ties he now possesses, if would give to the 
ranchman the safety for his business 
which would lie in the absolute possession 
of his range. Ranch improvements, now 
generally restricted to a shanty and a 
rough stable, would be extended to the 
erection of necessary shelter’ for cows and 
calves, and perhaps to barns where beef 
cattle could be fed for market, and no 
venturesome beginner could swoop down 
with his herd into a valley or upon a adi- 
vide that already was subsisting as 
many cattle as experience had shown 
could be safely turned out upon it. But 


leasing the land for the purpose of cattle. 


grazing, even if the acreage should be 
classified by values, would he a defective 
method as compared with permanent 
tenure through land value taxation with- 
out any stipulation as to the method of 
using of the land. With the progress of 
the settlement of the range, and while in 
many places the agricultural period would 
be gradually superseding the pastoral, 
taxation would advance and compel land 
holders to put their land to its best uses. 
At the same time it would not take away 
adollar’s worth of any man’s improve- 
ments. Onthe contrary, it would insure 
security of possession in the result of 
every dollar’s worth of labor invested in a 
holding. 

The proposed system of leasing the 
grazing parts of the public domain might 
prove an opening wedge for the single tax. 
It would surely prove on a large scale that 
what is termed private property in land is 


not essential to the best use of land. It 


would render impossible the origin of the 
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‘ber Jand act, 


‘Pennsylvania. miners. 


‘masters. 


‘western cattle business to such a pass as it 
isin now. The promotion of the move. 
ment for the passage of alaw by which 
grazing land can be leased can be joined 
in by labor and capital alike to the benefit 
of the nation. J. W. SULLIVan. 


BE OF GOOD CHEER. 

Though-‘the daily papers editorially ig. 
nore the land question in their discussion 
of the labor question and cognate topics, 
they cannot avoid giving in their news 
columns forcible illustrations of the evils 
resulting from the private ownership of 
land. In.a recent cable dispatch to the 
Sun the marquis of Bute is referred to as 
one ‘‘who has made many millions during 
the last few years by the simple process of | 
sitting stilland watching the growth of | 
the town of Cardiff.” Why this sneer, © 


when the paper editorially insists thatthe 


marquis’s way of acquiring a fortune is 
perfectly proper in this country? Aes 
Another item in the same paper shows _ 
up Lord Salisbury as a hard landlord. 
He owns some of the most horrible 
slums in London and has. absolutely re- 
fused recently: to make fit for habitation 
2 wretched, leaky and badly drained house | 
leased. to a hard working man, who, driven 


to desperation, has adopted Irish tactics 


and refused to pay any rent until the 


dwelling is made fit for habitation. Come : 


menting on this, the correspondent says: 


The noble marquis, for political purposes, 
makes a great pretense of forcing bad Irish 
landlords to make concessions to their tenants, 
but in London beinsists upon the fullest recog- 
nition of and deference to the sacred rightsof 
property, especially when the. property - hap: 
pens to belong to him. 


Wherein does the. attitude of the. noble - 
marquis differ from that of the American — 


newspapers that “for political purposes _ 


make a great pretense” of sympathy with _ 
Trish victims of landlordism while insisting 
upon the fullest recognition of the rights 

of property in. land i in the United States? 


iy, 


The Herald, which editorially opposes 
any questioning of the right of private 
ownership in land, also illustrates in its 
news columns the evils of land monopoly. 
It recently drew attention to the opera- 
tions of a Scotch corporation which, by 
means of fraudulent entries under the tim- 
‘secured control of lands. 
worth twenty-two million dollars. In. an- 
other issue it gives a graphic description of 


the distress now prevailing in the coal 


regions. It declares that 34,000 families, 
are now fighting famine in a little belt of 
land twenty-five miles’ long and fifteen : 


miles wide. ‘The hills and valleys,” says 
tie correspondent, ‘are honeycombed with 
rich coal mines that pour ‘millions upon 
millions of tons into the market every 
year. . ... Yet doubt that a trip 
through Luggacurran would reveal such-a 
desperate condition among the toilers. as 
that which can be found here.” The cor= 
respondent sees in this evidence of the fail- 
ure of protection to protect. labor, and,. 
so far, he is right, but he. utterly fails to. 
see that if the ‘splendid natural resources. 
of those hills and valleys were taxed to. 
their rental value the men who now-“‘own”. 
them would have to pay miners decent 
wages to work them or else abandon them. 
to those who could and would work them 
themselves, taking as wages the whol 

amount, received from the product over 
and above the tax. This could not fail to. 


give them good wages, for if it failed to 


yield enough to pay such wages over _ 
the tax, the tax would naturally fall to a eS 
figure that would: permit the profitelte : 
working of the mines. — 


This correspondent declares that though a 


the negro laborers of Louisiana and 
Mississippi will not compare with the 
miners in inteiligence or physical en- 
durance, the negroes are better housed, : 
better fed and better clothed than the 
He thinks that 
this is due to the fact that. the miners liv 
in a country that is entirely owned by cor-. 
porations. He says: ce. 
The corporations own the railways, the 
trees, the rocks, the grass, the roads, the. 
streams, and the bridges. They . build. 
villages and own nearly all the houses. The 
miner, as.a rule, buys his coal from the com- 
pany, and his clothes, his food, his tools, his 
household utensils, his medical attendance, — 
and sometimes cver his religion, for in some: 
places the companies charge fifty cents a 
month for the priest. rae 
A miner with whom the correspondent 
talked urged the passage of a law to re. 


strict immigration, and yet showed. that he 


had: some dim conception of the true caus 
of the distress by declaring that— 


It is almost maddening to ‘consider the 
power over the whole population which thes 
corporations have. Their coal.lands are taxed 
as wild territory;. the shanties ‘built by the 
companies and rented t to the men are taxed i 
upon a valuation of about 350. i 

Ifa well.to do miner erects the same kind. 
of ashanty he is taxed upon a valuation of - 
$800. There are several cases. of the kind 


here now, and. the miners appealed in vain. 


The miner went on to curse the combina- 
tion between the coal pool and the rail 
roads that gives a few men a monopoly of 
the mining business, and he declared that 
the state should take control of mining, — 
remarking that when mining is free this 
arbitrary power will be taken from the 
Here isa working, miner who 
begins to see the dim outiines of “the. 
cat,” and it surely would not be difficult to - 
convince. him that taxing land values 
would be more effective than a state mo- 
nopoly in making mining free. 


% 


The bringing out of facts like these i t 
the columns of a great and influential 
newspaper is largely due to the agitation 
of the tariff question. Though the effort. 
to trace the miseries of the Pennsylvania. 
miners to the tariff may not prove success- 
ful, the facts elicited conclusively demon- 
strate the failure of the tariff todo any-~— 
thing foralarge body of workmen who 
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have hitherto blindly voted for its con- 


“finuance, and the discussion of the sub- 
_ ject inevitably goes further and gives the 
‘most indifferent and unenlightened a 


glimpse of the giant land monopoly that 


-- gtands behind all others. Ina similar way 


‘the attention now given to economic prob- 
Jems is causing a closer scrutiny of all 
forms of monopoly. The house of repre- 
sentatives has directed its committee on 
manufactures to inquire into the aim, 


‘working and scope of the various trusts 
. ‘with a view to ascertaining if capitalists 


who have clamored for protection, on the 
ground that it would raise wages and 
ultimately cheapen commodities, have 


. ©onspired to lower wages and raise prices 
to consumers. The promoters of trusts 


are evidently alarmed, and they are be- 
ginning to defend their combinations in 


the columns of subservient newspapers. 


This is encouraging, since it is a practical 


'- gecognition of the fact that there is rising 
a public opinion hostile to a:l forms of 


‘monopoly. 


I do not think that I am inclined over- 
much to optimism, but I see in all this 


_ much cause for encouragement to those 


who have, to use an expressive phrase of 
‘the old pioneers, ‘‘blazed the way” out of 
the social and political wilderness in which 
we have been groping. In the first place 
it is asource of sincere satisfaction that 
the dead issues are manifestly dead be- 
Yond resurrection. Until this was so there 
was little chance that vital questions of 
liviag interest could command public at- 
tention. I admit that the tariff question 
is, compared with that of land monopoly, 
a petty question, but I am delighted to see 


_ the whole people brought to the discussion 


of any economic topic. This 1s a good 
thing in itself. I would as soon argue 
concerning astronomy against a brass 
band as discuss social problems with a 
man still howling about the issues of the 
civil war that took place a quarter of a 
century ago. 

But this is not the only advantage of this 
discussion. Any serious and courageous 
attack on the protective system will in- 
evitably demonstrate to an ever increasing 
number cf workmen that the whole thing 
i8 a wretched humbug which they have 
been deluded into supporting by false pre- 
tenses and unvarnished lying. When it is 


once made clear co them that they have 


been leaning on a broken reed the inquiry 
will naturally arise in their minds, ‘““What, 
then, is the remedy for our wrongs?” 
Neither tariff reformer nor even the free 


. trader, who goes no further than to de- 


mand the abolition of customs duties, can 
give a satisfactory answer to that query. 
The conversation of the Herald reporter 
with the miner proves this. He appears 
to have had no difficulty in showing the 
miner that protection is of no use, but the 
mniner did not even ask if free trade would 
be the remedy. His mind jumped at once 
to the idea that the state should own 
and operate the mines. Once released 
from the tariff delusion he scanned 
the whole field, and to use the 
phrase in a well known children’s game, 
he got instantly so close to the true 
remedy that he was “warm.” So it will 
beeverywhere. Free trade is a remedy for 
many eviis, and it is absolutely requisite 
to the attainment of the full results of the 
single tax reform, but by itself it cannot 
cure the crving evils of our time. It can- 
not be discussed, however, without weak- 
ening the obstructive protective delusion, 
and the first fruits of the discussion is a 
formal attuck on other monopolies. No 
condition of affairs could have been brought 
about by our own direct action that would 
have done so much to prepare the way 
for a consideration of the true remedy for 
existing ills. 


For my individual self, I am delichted 
with the turn that affairs have taken. 
On the night of election, after Mr. George 
had spoken words of cheer to that sorrow- 
ful audience in Webster hall, I confessed 
that I was bitterly disappointed, and I de- 
nounced that foul victory, won by whole- 
sale bribery and base treachery, as one 
over which, not merely the saviors of so- 
ciety and the basest politicians, but the 


‘very demons in hell were then rejoicing. 


On the morning after the election I awoke 
with a feeling of despair over a setback 
that seemed to me to postpone our reform 
for generations. I did not then.appreciate 
the effects wrought by our work of propa- 
ganda. When I found that Henry George 
had run nearly ten thousand votes ahead 
ef our local tickets in New York and 
Brooklyn, I began to see that the united 
labor party did not represent the full 
strength of our principles, and that we 
had quite a body of supporters in both of 
the old parties. Next came an active 
agitation outside of our own ranks in 
support of the Australian system of 
voting. Then came the president's mes- 
sage, forcing an economic issue in politics, 
and lastly Mayor Hewitt’s messace urging 
the abolition of taxes on personal prop- 
erty. The newspapers have ever since 
teemed with articles on such subjects, and 
in street cars, private houses and public 
gatherings economic questions are con- 
stantly discussed. It now seems clear to 
me that whatever else the united labor 
party has done or failed to do, it has 


turned the current of American thought in 


the right direction, and that this current 
cannot now be stopped or diverted. 
‘Whatever the future may hold in store 
for it as an organization, it has, at least, 
accomplished a great work in forcing men 
to consider the only really vital issue in 
our politics, and this is a matter of which 
all concerned may be justly proud. . 

Meanwhile our cause is making progress 
without regard to our own direct action. 
Such articles as those above quoted, ‘the 


whole tendency.of current political discus- 
sion and such unexpected defense and ad- 
vocacy a8 is found in Mr. Clarke’s recent 
article in the Harvard Law Review, all 
go to show that we do not ourselves know 
the extent to which our principles have 
permeated the thought of our time. We 
have faith enough in those principles to 
believe that they will ultimately be ac- 
cepted by all who are brought to compre- 
hend them, and hence we have every rea- 
son te expect their triumph in the not dis- 
tant future. Despite the seeming failure 


of our own schemes for their propagation, 


we have won a large measure of success, 
and I feel that the faithful everywhere 


‘may now greet one another with the salu- 


tation, “‘Be of good cheer; for our cause 
is prospering in ways that we know not of, 
and the seed that we have sown broadcast 
is bringing forth fruit in unexpected places. 
Wu. T. CROASDALE. 
b= 


PUBLIC YS. PRIVATE CORRUPTION. 
The proposition that the federal or state 
governments shall reassume some of the 
public or semi-public functions the per- 
formance of which they have confided to 
private corporations, operated solely with 
a view to private gain, is constantly met by 
the suggestion that such an enlargement 
of the powers of government would cause 
great corruption of the public service, It 
would be difficult for those who so glibly 
recite this objection to point out, in the 
first place, how such a change as that pro- 
posed would ‘really enlarge the powers of 
government, and why, if it did so, it would 
produce any greater corruption than has 
arisen under the existing system. 
The first telegraph line ever built in the 
United States was largely: built at the ex- 
pense of the federal government. Sup- 
pose that the government had then bought 
out Mr. Morse and extended the system 
gradually over the country, would the 
men managing it have exercised any more 
political influence than has at times been 
exercised by Jay Gould and his partners 
in the present management of the tele- 
graphicsystem of the country? That there 
might have been stealing goes without 
saying, but there is no probability that 
governnient officials could ever have stolen 
such amounts as are represented by the 
“water” in the stock of the Western Union 
telegraph company. on which those using 
the telegraph are taxed to pay dividends. 
The same may certainly be said of the 
Pacific railroads. They were built by 
private parties with money obtained from 
the saleof government bonds and lands. 
The men who obtained control of this 
work not only paid to themselves 
extravagant prices for doing it, but 
they robbed the treasury of  thirty- 
three millions of dollars over and 
above their own estimate of the cost of 
the roaisa «The building of -a road to 
the Pacific was at the time a military, 
political and commercial necessity, and it 
was on that ground that government 
aid was given in its construction; but 
if the government had a right to 
help build it, it had a right to build 
it without the aid of private par- 
ties. Had it done so and then operated 
it, there might have been some stealing, 
and the managers might have gained 
some political influence, but does any one 
imagine that they could have gained such 
influence over congress as that exercised 
by the railway ring and disclosed by the 
Credit Mobilier investigation; or that all 
of them together could have committed 
such robberies as have been exposed by 
the recent report of the Pacific railway 
commission? Government officials would 
have been sent to the penitentiary for a 
hundredth part of the offenses that have 
made private citizens “creat financiers,” 
millionaires and United States senators, 
This talk of the corrupting influences of 
an enlargement of the powers of govern- 
ment in the direction of managing rail- 
ways and telegraph lines comes largely 
from those who wish to hold a monopoly 
of corruption for their own profit. The 
railroads are as much a part of the gov- 
ernment to-day as they would be if the 
government owned and operated them. 
The only question is whether the govern- 
ment shall openly exercise its powers in 
the interest of the public or farm them out 
to private parties who will use them solely 
with a view to their own private ad- 
vantage. There can be no doubt as to 
how this question ought to be answered. 
If any doubt existed it would be quickly 


dispelled by a consideration of the present. 


situation of the Pacific roads. Had the 
government. built those roads and kept 
them in its possession the cost of the 
building would by this time have ceased to 
be a factor in operating them. It allowed 
private parties to build them, however, 
with its money, and the nearest approach 
to honesty proposed by these people is 
that the government shall give them for 
fifty years the privilege of taxing the com- 
merce between the east and west in order 
that they shall thus be enabled to pay the 
debt and to make valuable the fictitious 


stock on which they have already received. 


millions of dollars in fraudulent dividends. 

Government Officials have from time to 
time become thieves, but their robberies 
were at least confined to visible property 
and imposed a burden that feil on but one 
generation. The worst combination among 
them never mounted to the colossal pro- 
portions of the conspiracy that after rob- 
bing a great nation of millions of dollars in 
money and millions of acres of territory, 
and levying tribute on a vast population, 
now comes forward with what the con- 
spirators call a compromise, by which 
they propose to fund the proceeds of their 
rascality into a fifty years’ bond of the kind 
that the late Judge Black described as an 
invention unknown to old-fashioned rob- 


bers, by which the modern plunderer in- 


créases his stealing powers, and through 
which “his felonious fingers are made long 
enough to reach into the pockets of poster- 
ity,” so that he “lays his lien on property 
yet uncreated,” “‘anticipates the labor of 
coming ages,” “coins the industry of 
future generations into cash and snatches 
the inheritance from children whose 
fathers are unborn.” 


TARIFF REDUCTION AND THE LAND 
. TAX. 


The recent wool conference in Washing- 
ton decided that wool manufacturers and 


wool growers should stand together in 


support of high duties on wool and woolen 
goods, but already there are indications 
that a number of woolen manufacturers 
are disposed to favor the free admission of 


.certain grades of cheap wool shorn from 


the backs of foreign pauper sheep. Some 
representatives of the wool growers are 
very angry over this “treachery,” and 
freely threaten that if a high tariff on raw 
woo! is not maintained they will do every- 
thing in their power to secure the removal 
of all duties from manufactured woolen 
goods. The singular thing about the situ- 
ation is that the sturdiest protectionists 
apparently see nothing wrong in this 
threat by some of their number to become 
partial free traders, but hold it up to wool 
manufacturers as reason why all of the 
“protected industries” should stand to- 
gether. | 

Now if free trade is, as those people pre- 
tend, a great moral wrong, they ought to 
be shocked when some of its bitter oppon- 
ents threaten to embrace it if their own 
personal interests are not cared for. The 
readiness with which such threats are 
made and the manner of their reception 
show at least a partial consciousness of 
the nature of the bond of union between 
the ‘protected industries.” The object 
that each set of tariff beneficiaries seeks 
in protection is its own immediate pecuni- 
ary advantage, and the only reason that 
any one set allies itself with others is the 
belief that they must all stand together or 
lose separately the privileges that they now 
enjoy. Their bond of union is the cohesive 
power of public plunder, and the attempt 
by any one set to serve its own interests 
by winking at a reduction of the tariff that 
“protects” another set is regarded as a 
violation of the honor that ought to exist 
among thieves. Threats, then, to fight the 
whole combination by any one denied 
his fair share of the booty are not re- 
buked as immoral but are regarded.as a 
reasonable manifestation of the spirit 
which animates them all. 

There is in this a valuable lesson for 
the advocates of the single tax. This 
tax isso just that it commends itself to 
unbiased men who will give it a fair hear- 
ing. The chief obstacle to such a heanng 
is the powerful pecuniary interests that 


are involved in other systems of - taxatien://' 


One might as well preach the land value 
tax to an angry bull as to a protected 
manufacturer who sees ,the system by 
which he profits menaced by tariff reduc- 
tion. Once destroy the personal pecuniary 
interest that such a man has in a high 
tariff and he will listen rationally to a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of 
taxing land values or commodities. The 
very readiness of the wool growers to 
turn free traders if they find themselves 
left out of the tariff “combine” shows how 
little roct the notion that protection is 
founded on a great moral principle has 
gained among the beneficiaries of the 
tariff. + 

Advocates of the single tax should open 
their eyes to facts like these and give an 
earnest support to every effort toward 
tariff reduction. As soon as the protective 
feature is destroyed the army of merce- 
naries that now defends the tariff will be 
disbanded. Their interest in that form of 
taxation is purely a selfish one, and as 
soon as they no longer have that selfish 
interest advocacy of it will cease. The 
movement having advinced to such a 
stage it cannot stop, for no argument can 
possibly be made in favor of tariff reduc- 
tion that is not equally good for tariff abo- 
lition, provided some equally available 
source of governmental revenue can be 
pointed out. When the discussion reaches 
that phase we shall find our opportunity. 
Not only will the minds of men no longer 
be closed against our theories by powerful 
selfish interests, but one of the organized, 
disciplined and well paid lobbies that now 
secks to throttle our movement will have 
ceased to éxist. No thoughtful land tax 
advocate can fail to see the enormous ad- 
vantage that we should thus obtain. 


LEASING CITY LANDS. 

Mayor Hewitt recently made @ vigorous 
and successful protest against a proposal 
to give to the trustees of a church a clear 
title to some city lots on which an edifice 
had been built in pursuance of a rather 
loose leasing arrangement. In two other 
recent instances land belonging to the city 
has been leased on ground rent to private 
parties.. In the last case of this kind the 
rental:was fixed at three per cent on the 
estimated value, which would yield, Mr. 
Hewitt said, something more than the city 
taxes on the property. As the common 
rate for ground rents in this city is five 
per cent of the value of the land at private 
sale, we fail to see why the city should 
lease ground owned by it for a lower rate. 

However, it is not our purpose to criti- 
cise the details of these transactions. We 
accept them with satisfaction as evidences 
that even our municipal authorities are 
beginning in some vague way to “see the 
cat,” and that the craze that has for years 
existed among them to almost give away 
any land owned by the city is passing 
away. There was a time within the 
memory of men still living when the 
greater part of this island was owned ab- 


| solutely by the people of the city of New ! 


York and the town of Harlem. Had that 
land been held and leased out on ground 
rent this city would have to-day a magnifi- 
cent revenue, more than double, and prob- 
ably treble, that which it now enjoys, and 
such a thing as taxation for the support of 
local government would be unknown. 
There are plenty of men who new see this 
clearly, but who imagine that the theory 
of taxation advocated by THE STanDARD 
is a boldscheme of robbery. This ts simply 
owing to an ignorance that seems to be 
slowly passing away. 

Several generations of people have 
drawn ever increasing incomes from land 
once belonging to the city that was sold 
‘for a song by the municipal authorities 
many years ago. No man to whom this 
land was sold or given received it other- 
wise than as subject to taxation. All now 
see that the alienation of this public land 
was a gross blunder. All that the advo- 
cates of the single tax propose is to remedy 
that blunder, first by transferring all taxes 
to land values, and finally by taking by 
taxation all, or nearly all, of this rental 
value for public use. That is tosay, the 
“revolutionary” land value tax people 
simply propose to gradually get to that 
condition that would have come about 
without effort but for the folly or jobbery 
of the aldermen who were in such haste 
to get rid of the common lands fifty or 
sixty years ago. Yet very conservative 
old gentlemen openly lament that their 
forefathers did not foresee the future and 
lease the conimons on ground rents in- 
stead of selling them or giving them away. 
It is really not very difficult to make men 
see the advantages of the single tax if one 
begins right. 


Senator Spooner has introduced a bill 
“to regulate commerce carried on by tele- 
graph” which follows closely the lines laid 
down in the interstate commerce law for 
the regulation of railway charges. Though 
experience has shown the inadequacy of 
the last named measure, there is no 
probability that any serious attempts 
will be made to repeal it while, on the 
contrary, several proposals to make it 
more effective are pending. Eventually 
further steps in this direction must be 
taken, and we have no doubt that, in the 
end, it will be found that the only way 
in which the public can be thoroughly 
protected from the extortions of the pri- 
vate owners of public highways will be 
through the acquisition of the roags by 
the government. The chief value of the 
interstate commerce bill is found in the 
fact that it is an assertion of public interest 
in the railroads, and a first step toward the 
assumption of complete control over them 
by the government. If the present 
schemes of the Pacific railway rings can 
be defeated at this session of congress, 
those, roads will probably be the first that 
will be acquired and operated by the 
United States. In the matter of teleg- 
raphy, such a slow approach to the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem ought not to 
be necessary. There is no constitutional 
question in the way, since the post office 
department was created by the constitu- 
tion for the express purpose of transmitting 
correspondence. There are, however, pow- 
erful pecuniary intevests in the way of any 
scheme for postal telegraphy that does not 
include the purchase of existing lines at 
fraudulently inflated values, and these in- 
fluences will probably be sufficient to pre- 
vent the passage of any proper measure at 
the present session of congress. If this be 
so, we hope that Mr. Spooner’s bill or some 
similar measure may become a law, since 
such legislation will be a recognition of 
the popular demand for a check on the 
present telegrapb monopoly; and, the duty 
of congress to interfere thus recognized, 
the first step must be followed up until a 
postal telegraph shall be established. 


In Mr. Croasduale’s article on “‘The Cost 
of Transportation,” published in THE 
STANDARD of Janifiry 21, there is a state- 
ment that an analysis of a Central Pacific 
report shows that the total cost per mile 
for moving freight is a trifle over six- 
tenths of a mill. It should have read six- 
tenths of a cent. 


The Wiiliam M. Jackson association of 
the Ninth assembly district of this city 
held a meeting on Monday evening last, at 
which the tariff tax was belauded, and the 
blessings of protection pointed out by an 
orator who said that the question in a nut- 
shell was that by protection American 
workmen slept between sheets and ate 
wheat. bread and beefsteak, while in free 
trade Russia and Italy the workingman had 
to sleep in his clothes on a bench and eat 
black bread, chestnuts and oil. Then the 
association solemnly resolved— 

That we resent the interference of the 
national government with the property rights 
of citizens. . 

The William M. Jackson association may 
catch up with the procession yet. — 


General Master Workman Powderly 
publishes a card in the Herald of February 
1, in which he denies Dr. McGlynn’s as- 
sertion that he sent an ambassador or 
emissary to Rome, paying his expenses 
out of the funds of the Knignts of Labor. 
Mr, Powderly challenges Dr. McGlynn to 
name the ambassador or emissary. 


— 


THE:MAYOR’S MESSAGE. 

Mayor Hewitt’s latest message to the board 
of aldermen is in every respect a noteworthy 
state paper. It shows a careful study of the 
causes of the pre-eminence of New York 
among the cities of the American centinent, 
as well as of the measures which must be 
adopted to preserve that pre-eminence. 
More-than this, it is marked by a considera- 
tion for the general welfare of the people, 


and a disregard of class and corporate in- | 


terests, to which the citizens of New York 
have been but little accustomed in the mes- 
sages of their chief magistrates. It is a docu- 
ment that will well repay a careful study. 


After pointing out the main causes of New 
York’s prosperity, in her unrivaled geo- 
graphical position and the access given her to 
the great lakes by meuns of the Erie canal, 
Mayor Hewitt devotes the major portion of 
his message to the internal improvements 
necessary to enable the city to preserve her 
commercial superiority. He considers the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the administra- 
tion of the wharfage system by the municipa! 
authorities; he asserts the right of the city to 
the control of its own thoroughfares, and the 
necessity that the various corporations whose 
franchises give them the privilege of using the 
strects should be compelled toa regard for 
public convenience and safety; and he speaks 
at iength of the pressing nced of some better 
system of rapid transit, and urges its pro- 
vision at the public expense. His description 
of New York as it should be testifies to the 
high ideal of municipal perfection which he 
has in mind: 

With its noble harbor protected from injury 
and the channels of approach straightened 
and deepened; with its wharves aad docks 
made udequate for the easy transfer of the 
vast commerce of the country; with its 
streets properly paved and cleaned, and pro- 
tected from destructive upheavals; with 
cheap, easy, and rapid transit throughout its 
length and breath; with saiubrious and at- 
tractive parks in the centers of dense popula- 
tion; with an ample supply of pure water, 
now nearly provided; with a system of taxa- 
tion so moditied that the capital of the world 
may be as free to come and go as the air of 
heaven, the imagination can place no bounds 
to the future growth of this city in business# 
weaith, and the blessings of civilization. Its 
imperial destiny as the greatest city in the 
world is assured by natural causes, which 
cannot be thwarted except by the folly and 


neglect of its inhabitants, 


Mayor Hewitt’s message is interesting in 
what it says, but far more so in what it 
suggests. Plainly to be read between its 
lines is the acknowledgment, conscious or un- 
conscious, that all the immense land values 
of the city are due to natural advantages of 
location, supplemented by public improve- 
ments, and the chief argument by which the 
mayor justifies his proposed improvements is 
that they will add to the public income and 
increase the value of taxable property. 
Thus in considering the public administration 
of the wharfage system he says: 

The preponderance of testimony seems to be 
that it will be a profitable operation for the 
city to purchase all the water front at its 
peut values and improve it with prepee 

ulkbeads and piers wnich can be rented at 
arate te make the investment pay a larger 
rate of interest than that which is paid by the 
city upon the bunds issued for the purpose. 
If it be true that there would thus be a bal- 
ance in favor of the city on the operation, 
this excess going into the sinking fund, would 
ultimately liquidate the entire -ost of the 
property and put the city into the possession 
of a magnificent source of income, which in 
coming generations would greatly reduce the 
burthens of taxation. There wouid be no 
doubt about the wisdom of the policy of thus 
acquiring the water fronts, if we can always 
be sure of honest and prudent management, 
and can be protected against the undoubted 
power of the state to reduce the rates of 
wharfage so us make the whole property un- 
profitable. ; : 


And the reason for adopting a system of 
rapid transit vastly more costly than the 
present elevated structures, is thus given: 


T have not discussed the comparative merits 
of elevated and depressed railways, for the 
simple reason that what this city needs is the 
most expeditious means of transit. The de- 
pressed system allows of a velocity sixty-six 
per cent greater than that of the elevated 
roads, and hence makes about three times as 
much area available for habitation within 
the same time limits of transit. Our 
object should be to develop as much 
of the annexed district as possible, 
in order to get the benefit of taxation 
upon the increased value of property, which, 
according to the best authority, “increases as 
the square of the velocity of the travel.” 
Elevated roads, therefore, which cannot 
compete in speed with the depressed railways 
unless they are constructed upon solid em- 
bankments, at a cost which would be pro- 
hibitory, would fail of the great object which 
the municipality must always keep in view, 
the increase in the area and values subject to 
taxation. 

Mayor Hewitt has not yet reached the 
point of conceding the right of the whole 
people to the equal enjoyment of the immense 
land values of this city; but he at least sees 
clearly that it is their presence and their la- 
bors that have called these values into being. 
And there are not wanting in his message 
signs that the conviction is forcing itself upon 
him that those who have created should also 
enjoy. He asserts with no uncertain voice 
the superior right of the community as 
against the corporations of its creation. “I 
am aware,” he says: 

Iam aware that companies holding public 
grants eluim to have vested rights; but there 
are no such things as vested rights which can 
interfere with the power of the community to 
do those things which are essential for its 
growth, its safety, and its progress in civiliza- 
tion, Amprovident grants may have been 
made; but when they come in conflict with 
the superior rights of the people, indemnity 
may be claimed and awarded, but their exis- 
tence cannot be pleaded as a bar to improve- 
nent. 

It is long since the people of New York 
have heard such brave words officially 


spoken. 


It is only when he turns to the considera- 
tion of the ever present “tenement house 
question” that the mayor’s logic fails him. 
But even here he is fortunate. For the in- 
consequence of his proposed method of relief 
is so palpable, that he himself can scarcely 
fail to be brought to the comprehension of 
economic truth by his own unwitting argu- 
ments inits favor. This is how he states the 
remedy for the overcrowding of the tene- 
ment houses: 


Nothing so effective for the relief of those 
who live by their daily labor can be devised 
as the creation of cheap rapid transit to 
those portions of the city where land is plenty 
aud the surroundings healthful and attrac- 
tive. The system of separate dwellings for 
each family, alone realizes the true ideal ot 
home life. This consideration, if there were 
no other arguments, ought be conciusive as 
to the policy of securing, without delay, the 
new aveaues of travel. - 

Mayor Hewitt need only refer to his pre- 
vious statement that the value of property 
“increases as the square of the velocity of 
the travel” to be convinced how little any 
rapid transit system alone can do “‘for the 
relief of those who live by sheir daily labor.” 
If “rapid transit to those portiuns of the city 


where laud is plenty” would do away with. 


tenement houses they would long ago have 
Vanished. 


The people of New York are to be con- 


gratulated on Mayor Hewitt’s message. - 


GONE CORNER AT A TIME. 

I once owned a little cabin on the San 
Joaquin plains about fifteen miles. from 
Antioch, in California. The summers there 
are very dry and the winters very wet. The 
first winter I lived in it I noticed that the 
floor was very damp: and Cy Perkins told me 
one day that the reason for the dampness 
Was because the floor Iny almost against. the 
ground. ‘What you want todo, Bill,” said 
Cy, “is to raise this cabin so the air can get 
underneath, then the floor will be as dry as 
can be.” ae 

The next day I went around among the 
neighbors to get them to. come over to my 


. Place to help me raise the cabin, and on the 


following day they. were on hand. _ 

_ There were the four Carey boys, the two* 
Hoffmans, Doc. Patterson, Henry Gallagher, 
Cy Perkins and myself.. We stood around for 
half an hour or so discussing how the thing 
could best be done. Matt Carey was most 
persistent in declarmg that we could raise the 
cabin easily by two getting a “holt” on each 
corner and the remaining two shoving the 
blocks under; and more to have peace than 
anything else, the others, while differing with 
him, agreed to try and raise the cabin his way. 


I got four pieces of scantling, got the blocks on . 


which the cabin was to rest in their places, 
and we went to work under Matt’s directions. 
When ail was in readiness to lift Matt gave 
the word, and we tried to raise the cabin, but. 
it didn’t budge. We tried it the second time 
with the same result, We tried a third and 
fourth time, Matt still encouraging us with 
his voice, but the result was the same. 

Then Doc. Patterson—who said his back 
was “almost broke”—remarked that he had 
said in the beginning there were not enough 
of us to raise the cabin Matt’s way. 

This made Matt mad, and he told Doc. to 
try his way and see if he could do any bdete™ 
ter. So Doc. took charge of. the jeb. He got 
us all to one corner of the house. We put one 
of the scantlings under that corner, and four 
took hold of each end of the timber, and 
we lifted it easily. Cy and I put the blocks 
under, and then we all went to another corner 
and did the same, and so on; and in this way, 
by degrees, the cabin was raised. 

; Witrtrax McCaus, 


He Just Owned the Land. 

Our protectionist friends are very fond of 
telling us that some specially proteg 
ticles are all labor. A typical we 
made man gave me arcood idea on; 
the other day. Most of his ideas h 
nutty flavor, but this one was ¢ 
original. He has made his own mi 
—like many others—has no mercy for peopla 
who don’t make money. He is quite sure that 
the poor have only themselves to blame; that 
there is plenty of work todo for those who 
want it; that laborers who strike against the 
commands of their employers are committing 
a crime against society, and so forth. In all 
this he is not singular, nor are his views as 
to the rightful disposition of wealth peculiar, 
but he develops them to a somewhat. novel 
conclusion. “After all,” he says, “there is 
very little in this talk about an equitable di- 
vision of profits, for in most cases the bulk of 
it belongs fairly to the capitalist. Take the 
instance of a friend of mine. He bought a 
farm, and a coal mine was.discovered on it. 


> 


The farm wasw’t worth much, but the“fime™~ 


has made him rich. Now there was no labor 
about that. He just owned that land; hap- 
pened to own aliof it about there that had 
coal; and it wasn’t labor but. the land that 
produced the wealth; so the owner of the land 
had a right to it. And there are lots of cases. 
like that.” : 7 
Unfortunately th. . are lots of cases like 
that; and it is a sad truth that there are more 
men like this acquaintance of mine, who cali 
themselves intelligent—who are rather proud 
of their intelligence—but who are yet capable 
of such hopelessly wrong thinking as is this 
man. Such men honestly believe the pro- 
ceeds of natural opportunity belong of right 
to monopolists; they do not seek refuge in: - 
the casuistry that justifies rent on the ground 
that the “owner” has improved the land. 
They deliberately set out with the proposition 
that it is not expedient, but just, that one 
should grow rich by appropriating the values 
which other men have created. E. J. & - 


Wheat They Think in Texas. 

Waco, Tex.—Mr. Wilder seems. to view the 
free trade cat with alarm, which is why I am. 
possessed with the suspicion that he has. not 
discovered the right cat. Now this iree trade 
cat, though we down here in Texas think it a 
very tame kind of a cat, isone we are very 
anxious to take up with and bring right into 
our houses to destroy some of our tariff 
duties and other little pests, that we may be. 
better enabled to fight that old royal Bengal 
tiger cat in the shape of land monopoly that 
enriches the classes and enslaves the masses. 
But we must not split up on side issues, and if, 
in going along with us, the protectionists 
should happen to encounter the little free 
trade feline, and it, knowing them to be sworn 
enemies, should spit at them, I really hope 
they will think before saying ‘scat.” | 

The sentitaent among our people on the. 
question of a presidential nomination has. 
changed considerably since the president’s 
message on the tariff question. We now think 
2 nomination would be unwise =§- SLL. 


A Suggestion From Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—~I am instructed by 
the central committee of the united labor 
party of Minnesota to suggest through Tam 
STANDARD that the name tax reform party be 
adopted by the national convention. It. is 
thought by most of the members. of the com- 
mittee that this nam: will convey a clearer 
idea of the aims and objects of the party 
than the term uow used... i 

Lwill also add (though not authorized to 
speak officially) that the members of the 
party in this state seem to be almost anan- 
imousiv in favor of couductinge a: national 
campaign this year. This could be done, if 
necessary, it seems to me, without nominat- 
ing a candidate for president. Each state 
that so desircd could nominate electors to 
head the ticket. One thing seems important, 
however; we should earnestly strive to elect 
as many legislators as. possible in every state. 

C. A. S. Hiciey, Secretary. 


; Ina Nutshell. bi 
New York.—Land is for people. 
there no people, jand would have vo value. 
Ergo, the value is not of the land, but of the: 
population. The corollary of this is that 
whatever value attaches: to the land through 
the presence of the people belongs to the 
population at large and rot to individual 
owners. The problem is, how to give to the 


people that which is theirs in the valuc of the / 


land. The answer is, ieb those who occupy it,’ 
for any purpose whatever pay into the com 
mon treasury the value of their possession/ 12 
the form of rental or taxation, the unearaea 
increment to be used first for purposeS Of 
government and education and the suPPors 
of the worthy poor; next for the encoFage- 
ment of industry. - oP. W. Wzs3ER. . 
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ple: They are more fit for the pigs that go 
grunting aod snouting in and out of them 
tnan they are for beings created in the image 
of God. A dry stone box with earthen floor 
and without windows, two or three recesses 
stuffed with straw for beds, and the whole 
filled with peat reek, such is the ordinary 
type of house where a fisherman and his wife 
live with half a dozen or more children. In 
one such house where I visited there were 
seven children. 
















STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The labor movement aims not at securing a A 
Special privileges. It aims at the abolish- 
ment of special privileges.—{Providence 
People. ; 
Tariff or no tariff, there are employers who 
would bring the wages of American labor as 
hear as possible to that paidin Europe were 
it not for the trade and labor unions.—{Na- 
tional! Labor Tribune, Pittsburg. 


It is probably safe to say of the professional 
pickpockets in this city that, man for man, 
they possess and exert more political power 
than its clergy. It is certainly safe to say 
this of the liquor dealers.—(New York Times. 


As cities grow street arabs multiply. The 
gamin that’ Victor Hugo thought an institu- 
tion or genius peculiar to Paris is indigenous 
growth of all large cities’ Our own city has 
made the gamin’s acquaintance. In the 
newsboy and crossing sweeper we may 
recognize him. Every day he is becoming 
more numerous.—(Canadian Workman. 


NOT TO ABRAM, BUT TO HIS SEED FoR- 
EVER. 
Correspondence quoted in “The New Christianity.” 

Now a word about Abram’s title to the land 
of Canaan. If we accept the authority of the 
Bible, the title is perfect. 

God is the producer and therefore the owner 
of the land. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulloess thereof.” The Lord appeared unto 
Abram and said: “Unto thy seed will I give 
this land,” and again in chapter xiii, 15, “For 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I 
give it and totby seed forever.” Any man 
who can found his claim of ownership of a 
“corner I®t” upon a direct gift from God to 
him personally, would have his title acknow!l- 
edged as guod by Henry George. ; 

But you wiil observe that the gift was not 
to Abram in fee simple, but to his seed for- 


AMONG THE CHILDREN. 

A very fair specimen of a boy, our young- 
est son seems to his father and me; strong 
and healthy both in body and mind, only 
with a little more temper than is quite 
agreeable sometimes. . 

This evening, in the twilight, when I was 
in the kitchen folding up the clothes for 
ironing in the morning, the little fellow 
seized the opportunity for a confidential 
chat with his mother. He told me that in 
the spelling examination to-day he was 
one hundred, and there were such hard. 
words as “‘creature and “precious” in the 
lesson. He said: 

“I think school is an awful nice place. 1 
like arithmetic first rate.” 


place fora playground as that meadow. 
All the spring long, while the clover was 
growing, we used to waste half of 
every recess just planning what we 
‘would do in old Brown’s meadow 
if the old sinner would only let us 
go there. Here was just the place for a 
baseball ground; over there the girls 
could set out their croquet wickets—we 
didn’t know anything about lawn tennis in 
those days—and further on the brook 
could be dammed for miniature water 
wheels, There was no sort of game that, 
to our schoolboy fancy, couldn’t be better 
played in that meadow than anywhere else. 
But old Brown was a crabbed, cynical old 
felow—a curmudgeon we called him, 
without exactly knowing what a cur- 


THE EARTH AND 1. 
®©® Earth! Thy sons are toiling—whilst the 
sweat ‘ 
What pours like raindrops from each rugged 


brow, : ; 
And the tired hands now faint with moil and 
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beat; . 
In the close work shop, or with heavy plow, 
Boarce bring sufficient food wherewith to 
keep 
Gtrength for their daily labor; scarce have 
they ; 
Time for kind nature's sweet refreshing sleep, 
To fit them for their toil the coming day. 


© Earth! Thy sons are starving—whilst thy 
soil 
Profusely teems with all the gifts of heaven. 
‘he oun flings over all his genial smile, 
= dnd tbe rich dew refresheth thee at even. 
And yet thy sons amid this plenteous store 





In the Scettish Highlands. 


John Ferguson, a prominent citizen of Glas- 
gow, long identified with the Irish land league 
movement, and now playing an important 
part in the Scottish land restoration move- 
ment, writes to the Edinburgh Scottish Leader 
of distress in the Highlands: 

The bitter cry of distress from the remnants 
of an ancient and gallant race is stirring the 
heart of the nation. Christian teaching and 
desperate industry have for three generations 
sustained the broken clansmen of the north 


Of nature's bounty oft do starving live— 
* Orstarving die—and when they ask for more, 
Threats and a prison are all they receive. 


@ Earth! Thy sons are weepiog—whilst the 
lark 


Pours blithe his wild notes thro’ the air 
above; 
Earth, sky and ocean, far as eye can mark, 
Are dancing giadiy in the light of love. 
The honey bee sips fragrance from the flow- 


efs, 
The wood bird sings upon the leafy spray— 
Dav passeth on till the soft twilight hours’ 
Low hash awakes the nightingale’s sweet 
lay. 


Pell me, O earth! Why thy sons starve and 
Weep, 
Whilst ease and joy and plenty here 
abound! 
Labor’s a god! and as a god should reap 
Full share of all his toil and skill have 
found. 
Did He, who formed this variegated whole, 
Did He, who filled the air with love and 
; eong, 
Did He, who gave to man alone a soul, 
Doom any soul to live such want among? 


That man, the noblest to whom life was given, 
Should, of all living, toil to starve and 
mourn! 
Created lord of earth. with hopes of heaven, 
Should have but tears while here he doth 
sojourn!” 
Thus I of Earth: And thus Earth answered 
me— ; 
“Behold my breast—from center to the 
shore, 
- §t teems with life; so the surrounding sea— 
Ye have my bowels too. Can I give more? 


There is enough for a!l; and all that’s there, 
I freely give my children. Elsewhere seek— 
For answer to thy question; those who share 
. My fertile lands among them—iet the 
speak. 
Not mine the fault. Not I assign the doom 
Hunger aud hardship to the child of toil. 
Rich is the product of the land and loom, 
if those who earn could fairly share the 
spoil. ; 


Ist much to ask, that they whose labor 
. brings 
Gems from the mines, and treasures from 
the deep, 
Frnite from the earth, and water from the 
springs, 
Should their fair portion of these biessings 
5 reap! 
Wot much to ask indeed.” 
Then silence deep 
Fell o’er my musings. I was lone again; 
WXjgb my unanswered questions in a heap, 
all lying in the corners of my brain. ~~ 


e e ° ° e e 


Ages ago there rose an eastern star, 
Whick watchers on the pluin beheld with 
awe; 
While angels trooping from the heights afar 
Proclaimed a gentler reading of the law. 
“Glory to God, and good will untc man! 
Peace upon earth!” sang forth the joyous 
throng; 
The Christ has come to stay a little span, 
To purge men’s souls with love from sin and 
wrong!” 


Alas for us! that now He cometh not. 
We need him stili to cleanse the souls uf 
men. 
Faith hath grown cull; the spirit is forgot 
Of the grand teachings of the gospel pen. 
No bright robed ange! fromthe starry height 
Bringeth glad tidings to my lisUning ear, 
No eastern star ariseth on my sight, 
To bid me, for the sons of toil, have cheer. 


Long years have passed siace I with Earth 
thus spoke; 
Long hath my prayer for answer asked in 
vain; 
And still the toiler groaneth ‘neath the yoke 
Of tireless poverty. The ery of pain 
Buill riseth upward. Yet methinks I spy 
A day star gleaming thro’ the darksome 
night; 
Earth again speaketh: 
“See, the dawn is nich! 
My children are awakiug from the blight 


Df ignorance to knowledge. When they rise 
Above the petty feuds that disunite 
To a fuli meaning of the strength that lies 
In harmony and union, then the right 
Shall come apace. Look to this New Crusade! 
Now marching grandly, bravely thro’ the 
land, 
Where toilers of ail ranks and every grade, 
For right and justice boldly take their 
stand 


For the great cause; and also to redeem 
Me from this charge of poverty; the shame 
That's made my poor ones outcast, and me 
seem : 
UWnworthy of a great, good mother’s name. 
But now they claim me—hope refills my 
breast; 
Each day adds numbfcrs to our glorious 
cause. 
Forward, crusaders; let no sword know rest 
Till ye have made revision of the laws 


For your redemption. Let “His will be done 
Here upon carth, as it is done in heaven.” 
Work on! By labor must the cause be won, 
And unto each “‘our daily bread be given.” 
And want shall cease for toil. Faith springs 
anew. 
In bonds of brotherhood afresh unite, 
Oh, sons of labor; be to yourselves but true, 
Faithful and just, ye yet shal! win the tight.” 
Susanna, MacGREGor. 


DICK’S DIVISION. 


“By jings! said Jimmy Holcomb, “I 
just wish we could get over there and 
play?” 

‘The rest of us gave a how! of derision, 
just as we would have done if Jimmy 
had suggested that the mvon would make 
a good playground. Get over there and 
play, indeed!—over there in old Brown’s 

peadow!—as though we hadn't longed for 
iMand tried for it, and begged for it, and 

inily had to give it up in despair, and 
pouGat ourselves with wishing that old 

Brow, would break his neck—and serve 
bim rghii Why, there never was sucha 


us Ge gn ee 


mudgeon was—who had pointedly threat- 
ened the penalty of the law on any boy 
who should cross that meadow fence. And 


we knew the old fellow meant just what 


he said. 

So when Jimmy Holcomb commenced 
to talk about playing in Brown’s meadow 
as though it were a thing to be thought of, 
we ali laughed derisively. 

“I don’t care,” said Jimmy; “I’m agoing 
toask him, anyhow. Hayin’'s over, and 
we can’t hurt anything: and con-blame 
him, he’s got to let us play there.” And 
off went Jimmy on a dead run to old 
Brown’s house. 

Jimmy found Mr. Brown in front of his 
house, talking to the school teacher, and 
made his request with boyish audacity. 

‘*‘Want to play in my medder, eh?’ said 
the old man. “Want to fight there, you 
mean. Why, you boys would be like a 
passel @f Kilkenny cats if I let you over 
that fence.” 

“I think they can be trusted to behave 
themselves,” remarked the teacher. 

“Oh! you do, eh?’ snarled old Brown. 
“Well, now, Dll show you that they can’t. 
Go ahead and-play there, bub, you and all 
the rest of the children. But mind, now 
the first fight, out you go! I reckon you'll 
stay there *bout an hour.” . 

Back came Jimmy with the wonderful 
news, and over the fence we piled, a half 
hundred or so of boys and girls, with three 
cheers for old Brown and goodness knows 
how many resolutions about not quarrel- 
ling. 

But alas! in less than half an hour we 
were all in a snarl. The big boys’ nine 
and the little boys’ nine both wanted to 
make their diamonds in the same place, 
and the girls. insisted on planting their 
croquet wickets just on the only place 
where we could really play marbles. The 
little rapid in the stream couldn't contain 
all the water wheels whose builders liked 
the spot, and the plea of “I got here first” 
Was an insuflicient argument when urged 
by a small boy against a big one. There 
was every prospect of a first class row. 

“Ali, fellows!’ shouted J immy Holcomb 
suddenly, “here comes old Brown!’ 

- The row came to an end as if by magic. 
We weren't going to give old Brown ihe 
satisfaction of turning us out of his Eden. 
Still, something had to be done. 

If everaset of boys and girls tried to 
get along peaceably, we did. We knew 
we'd lose the use of the meadow if we got 
to fighting about it. We didn’t want t 
fight; and yet there didn’t seem to be any 
way to avoid it. Somehow we didn’t get 
the enjoyment out of old Brown's meadow 
that we had looked for. 

Now here was just one part of that 
meadow that nature seemed to have made 
on purpose for baseball, and naturally the 
big boys had marked their diamond on it. 
Nobody disputed with them, because it 
wouldn’t have been any use. But on the 
third afternoon, when we little fellows 
went to take possession of our own par- 
ticular diamond, behold! there were the 

‘big boys in possession of it, while their 
own diamond was vacant and unused. 

It seemed like a dispensation of provi- 
dence in our favor; and we scampered off 
to the other diamond, wondering if the big 
fellows were crazy. But just as we were 
ready to begin our game, along came a 
troop of girls and proceeded to set up their 
croquet wickets as calmly as though there 
wasn'ta ball ora bat within a thousand 
miles of them. 

Well, we didn’t want to be impolite to 
the girls, but of course we couldn't stand 
that, and there was a row on hand at once. 
But Tom Nuttall, the biggest boy in the 
school, rushed up and ordered us smali 
boys to “shold our noise and clear out!” 

*‘What for?’ said Jimmy Holcomb. 

“Cause we ain’t going to allow you on 
our base ball ground,” returned Tom. 

“But vou’ve given it up; you ain’t play- 
ing here!” said Jimmy. 

“Not much!” said Tom. ‘We've sold it 
out to the girls, and they’ve got to have it.” 
And so they had, and got about a million 
marbles for it. 

“I say, fellows,” shouted Pete Jones, as 
he heard of the marble transaction, “I 
can settle this thing.” 

“It's already settled,” said Tom Nuttall. 
*“We've settled it.’ 

‘“‘Not much,” persisted Pete. ‘Your set 
tlement will only lead to a row, and if 
there's a row old Brown will put us all 
out.” : 

There was a general murmur of appro- 
val us Peie siated this self evident propo- 
sition, and it was agreed that Pete's plan 
should be heard anyhow. Tom Nuttall 
gave a shout that brought the big boys 
over, and the whole school clustered 
around little Pete. ; 

“Now,” said Pete, ‘“‘who wants to use 
this place where the big fellows had their 
diamond?” 

“We do,” said the two base ball nines 
and the croquet club, all together. 

“All right,” said Pete. ‘Now what'll 
you give for it?” 

The whole school caught on to the idea 
at once, and for a minute or two the air 
was full of bids. Finally the girls got it 
for lifty marbles a day. Then Pete put 
up the water fall and other choice spots 
one after another, and sold the privilege of 
using them. The plan seemed to work 
first-rate so far. 

“But who's going to have all the mar- 
bles?” said Tom Nuttall. 

‘Divide em up among all hands,” an- 
swered Pete. ‘The field belongs to all of 
us, doesn’t it?” 

*“By jings!” said Jimmy Holcomb, “that 
Petey’s gota big head?’ — = 

~ - We C, Woon, M. D,. 








Then he went on to tell me about his 
wood pile, how he had shoveled the snow 
all away, and he declared: 

“T like to do hard things; it makes me 
feel so strong.” - 

Then his happy face clouded, and he 
asked anxiously: 

“But what made papa say that nobody 
can get rich by working, nowadays?” | 

I did not know how to explain my hus- 
band’s remark which he had rather injudi- 
ciously made to the little boys for the edi- 
fication of older people present. I said: 

‘‘Your father meant that as things are 
now it is too easy for lazy folks to get rich. 
Mr. George wants to stop all that (for the. 
boy had told me before that he wished he 
could understand what was said about Mr. | 
George. He said sometimes he thought 
he did while we talked about it, but he 
couldn’t remember it long). Mr. George,” 
I said, ‘‘wants it to be so that those who 
work the hardest can get the richest.” 

The child’s face was radiant. ‘Is that 
it?” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, goody! goody! 
goody!” and with each exclamation he 
bounded high in the air. “Then I hope 
Mr. George will be alive when I grow up 
and make it so that: those who work the 
most will be the richest. I don’t care 
much about being rich, though. I would 
give it to you and tothe Henry George 
meetings and the temperance union; but I 
think that is the way it oucht to be.” 

While I have been writing this the boy 
has been telling his father of the new 
light he has received on the labor ques- 
tion. 

And now another 
About his brother. 

A boy who has just entered his teens, 
who sits beside the same evening lanip 
reading Stanley’s “Through the’ Dirk 
Continent,” who is not an angel. and 
doesn’t ‘“‘want to be,” but quite as good a 
boy as the average. 

It “vas the week before Christmas. 
Somehow it had come to pass that two 
sleds and one toboggan had come into the 
possession of this boy, whom we will call 
Aleck, while his younger brother (cull him 
Dick) had none, 

The lamp had but just been lighted; the 
long evening had hardly begun. Dick 
was complaining about the unequal coast- 
ing advantages, and the girls (also in their 


teens) were wondering’ how it: happened | 


that even the ‘family sled” was claimed 
by-Aleck. He explained with the air of 
one aware of his power that he had paid 
for the repair of first one runner and then 
the other, and when it came to getting a 
new top board mother had consented that 
if he paid for that he might call the sled 
his. He seemed to have us all in his 
power, yet we felt, ina helpless sort of 
way, that there was a very unequal and 
unjust state of things, 

Aleck went on to explain that he was 
wiiling.to let Dick use the tobogean with 
him, and either one of the sleds almost as 
though he owned them, but he said that 
if Dick actually owned one of the sleds he 
would feei so independent that he (Aleci) 
would have no way of making Dick do as 
he wanted him to. 7 

Here the girls began to exclaim “Aba!” 
and “Oho!” They ure both members of 
the anti-poverty society, and right in this 
little boyish squabble they both thought 
they saw some features of “‘the cat.” 

The younger boy, who didn’t see it, but 
who felt the iron heel of oppression, made 
some quick, uncomplimentary remark., 
about his brother—I forget the exact 
words, but they wouldn’t look well here— 
and that, I grieve to say, was the occasion 
of an impetuous kick from the older boy 
that sent Dick, who had been sitting on 
the arm of my chair, tumbling into my 
lap. This hasty performance recalled me 
from the realm of ideas into which I had 
just been entering to one. extremely prac- 
tical, I put my arm firmly around Dick to 
keep him from springiag at his brother 
(Alas! this sounds as though something 
like it might have happened before—this 
is not written for childless. people to read), 
saying gravely: “Aleck must go ,right to 
bed.” 

Well, I followed the boy, having an er- 
rand in his room. He had so muchto say, 
in an excited, aggrieved tone that I did 
not say much. His main idea was that 
he must have some means of keeping his 
younger brother in his power and properly 
respectful. I remembered his bargains: 
“If you will split the kindlings to-night 
(one of Aleck’s chores), I will let vou use 
the little sled all the week,” etc. 

He said he didn’t care if the girls did 
“‘see the cat” in it, he wasn’t going to put 
himself in Dick’s power. As I gave him 
his usual good night kiss, I gave also a few 
words of warning and counsel, in a gen- 
eral way, telling him he would have to 
think and pray his own way out. 

“Eariy to bed” made him “early to rise.” 
Next morning he was looking unusually 
bright, and he told me, in a happy. tone, 
with no allusion to the evening before, 
that he was going to make tiie smallest 
sled all over and give it to Dick, with his 
name painted on it, for a Christmas pres- 
ent, And so he did, and those who know 
boys can imagine the different siate of 
things, A MOTHER, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Themaston Kecords [ts Opinion. | 
THomastTon, Conn.—At a regular meeting 
of Land and labor club No. 9 the following 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That this club is unanimously in 
favor of anational ticket for 1888, and pledges 
its financial and earnest support. ak 

Ww ATRICK, President, | 





ever. Now, by the plain, unmistakable 
terms of this gilt every descendant of Abram 
is made a joint heir to the common estate, 
and no one individual Israelite can ever claim 
exclusive ownership of any part of the land 
from this title. For the very claim of private 
ownership of any part of the land would be 
a disinheriting of all other living Israelites, 
together with all the generations cf heirs 
who are to follow. This is the very principle 
for which we contend. If you will substitute 
for the land of Canaan the Whole earth, and 
for the seed of Abram the children of men, 
you Will huve the great truth that God has 
given the whule earth to the children of men 
forever. How to hold a joint estate in per- 
petuity is the problem. It cannot be done by 
“dividing up” and giving to each heir his or 
her portion, for it would require a re- 
division at every birth or death of an heir. 
{t can be done by applying the principle 
which is in operation in my immediate neizh- 
borhood. The large farm next to mine is the 
common property of eight children. One 
son cecupies and ruus the farm, and, for the 
benefit which he enjoys of the right of ex- 
clusive use of the heritage, pays to the other 
seven heirs an annual rental. If, instead of 
Seven heirs, there were seven millions, the 
principle would be the sume. Now the plan 
by which we propose to restore to the disin- 
herited children of our heavenly father their 
rights in the common heritage (of which they 
are now wrougfully deprived by the present 
system of land tenure), is to oblize those who 
own laud tu pay a ground rent to the com- 
munity proportioned to the Jand value. The 
whole city of London is built on leased 
ground. Only, instead of the ground rents 
there being paid to vie community and made 
to bear the burdeu of expeuse of government, 
and so lighten the taxes, by far the largest part. 
of these ground rents are paid tu two meu, 
the duke of Westminster und the duke of 
Bedford, and the remainder of these 
ground rents is paid td a few private 
individuals, making them enormously rich, 
and the “poor of London” a proverb. How 
cau our plun be put into practice? This way: 
We propose to substitute ground rents fur 
taxes—abolisuing all taxes and collecting 
ground rents for taxes as we now collect 
taxes by a board of assessors and a collector. 
In familiar language, this will be called a 
tux on land values. Further than this, we do 
not propose to interfere with land tenure as 
it now exists. A man muy hold, sell, assign, 
give or bequeath laud as he now does; only 
jet him pay a rent to the community accord- 
ing to the desirability of its situation. Each 
payment of rent will be an acknowledgment 
that he is not the owner of the land in fee 


‘simple, but in joint heritage with all men. 


Tee. principles of eterniul justice will be re- 
established, aud God’s bounties of nature 


willbe held asa joint or common estate in 


perpetuity. 

You are a practical business man. I want 
Lu stute u cause and ask what would be your 
audvice. We ure members of a society in 
which every meniber is heavily assessed to 
pay the running eXpenses. Much suffering 
aud complaint is consequent. Some brights 
day the fact is brought to light that the 
founder of the suciety, out of his unbounded 
wealth, bequeathed a large fund to the so- 
ciety fer its maintenance. This fund is in the 
hands of a few of our members, who have not 
uuly enjoyed its possession but have appro- 
priated the accruing interest to their own 
uses. 

A bold man gets up in meeting and de. 
inands that the interest accruing on this fund 
shall be paid to the society,” and that all 


_assessments be dispensed with. What a howl 


goes up from the unselfish trustees! “An- 
archist,” “communist,” “wild theorist,” “dis- 
turber of society,” “confiscator of the rights 
of property,” are hurled at bim. One might 
think thut be had proposed to seize the whole 
fund as well as the interest and hold it for 
his own benefit. For—by some strange 
crookedness in men’s reasuning that mutes 
some people think that a wrong, if only long 
enough endured, becomes a vested right— 
the trustees, because they have always been 
allowed to use the fund for their own bene. 
fit, huve come to look upon it as theirs 
by right, their one and only elaim being the 
long suifering of their fellow members of the 
society. 

The society referred to above is society at 
large. The fund left by its founder is land 
values. The bold man is Henry Geerge. The 
interest on the fund is ground rent, or, in 
familiar language, tax on lund values, 

The question I wish to ask is, what side you 
are going to take when the question is put to 
vote? 

lf, in the course of a few years, the attitude 
of your mind is not radically changed toward 
Henry George and his land theories, it will be 
because you bave denied the subject proper 
attention. : 


F 
Poverty ia Bautry Bay. 
London Daily News. ‘ 

Besides fishing up herring and hake, the 
poor people at the head of Bantry bay fish up 
sand. ‘Sand raising,” as it is called, is us im- 
portant an industry as catching fish. This 
kind of sand, known sometimes us “coral 
sand,” is used for form manure, ‘and costs 
from eizht to nine shillines a bhatload—a 
poor price considering the Teco character 
of the work and the cost of the boats required 
to curry ition. Asand boat costs 635 when 
new and £2 a year in repair. The utmost 
a boat owner or partners in w boattcun doin 
a day is to bring to shore two boatlonds. The 
proceeds have to be divided ameng 5 number 
of workers, While the workiu season dusts for 
a portionof the yearonly. Imspite of all their 
lifelong labor from moruing to nieht, iv win- 
ter and summer, and in calm or in storm, 
these crofter fishermen are in a state of 
chronic poverty. They do not live by their 
serappy patches of hvidings. They eara with 


sleeping room and a foothold on the land. 
They even do more thau that, they partly 
erente, with the help of the sea, the very sul 
for Which they payyrent. The calearecons de- 
posit Which they call “coral sand” they have 
used to reciaim these shores of rock and bug. 
They have used the seaweed for the same 
purpose, culting itup from the acep water 


{ With a primitive inachine which may be de- 


scribed as a machine scythe; and the seaweed 
has to be paid for, if not as a sepurate item, 
then as included in the holding. Corals and 
seaweed, the refuse of huuse and pig 
sty and basket loads of soil found 
among the bowlders, these are the ingredi- 
ents out of which, after years of work, the 
crofter fishermen have produced the tiny 
green patches which dot innumerably the 
rocky shores and the gray-brown sides of the 
sterile but incomparably picturesque moun- 
tains that surround Glengariff the beautiful. 
And-the 





dwellings of these hardworking peo-. 


against economic conditions which amounted 
to legal plunder. Tie chieftains, deserting 
their clans, accepted southern lordship over 
the tribe lands, and applied laws unknown in 
the highlands, and in the making of which, 
or the language in which they were made 
the people had no part or lot. Then as the in- 
dustry of the people reclaimed the soil, built 
towns and developed manufactures, ‘‘black- 
mail” in the form of rent upon their improve- 
ments was imposed by those who contributed 
nothing to the products they appropriated. 
This has gone on till finally industry bas 
broken down under the tribute. A govern- 
ment commission has declared, by 50 per 
cent reduction in rent, that the people have 
been plundered, and soa famine is iu the land. 
Men who have worked for fifty years, and cre- 
ated for society ten times as much wealth as 
they ever consumed, are to-day dying of hun- 
gerand cold. “A maddening vengeance may 
rouse a brave despair,” and society may yet 
be startled if it drive the God, fearing hbhigh- 
land population “to show how much the 
wretched dare.” The pariiament of Great 
Britain and Ireland declares that no man 
shall pay rent-upon-his own improvements or 
those of his predecessor in title (ia Ireland). 
The lord chiet justice of England expresses 
lis surprise to the legal society in Glasgow 
that any educated man could suppose that 
land could be property absolute, or could be 
held by any other tenure than one approved 
vf by the whole community—i e., for its 
benetit. Society is rapidly resolving that 
idjeness shall no longer fatten upon plunder 
gathered where it has not scattered, and 
reaped where it has not sown; and the 
inercantile classes are discovering that with 
the banishment of the producers of wealth 
their occupation is gone. 


Vienna’s Starving School Children. 
London Standard. 

An inquiry recently instituted into the con- 
dition of the Vienna poor attending the ele- 
mentary schools resulted in appalling dis- 
closures. Upward of 4,000 children were sut- 
fering from the pangs of hunger, some of 
them being on the verge of starvation. A 
long list of heartrending cases came to light, 
and uo doubt was left that not’a few of the 
unfortunate little ones had died of inanition. 
The intelligence, heralded abroad by the local 
press, at ence becume sensational, and the 
starving school chiidreu are now the idols of 
the hour. ; 

The children, cross examined by a relief 
committee, corroborated the evidence already 
taken. It transpired that their principal food 
consisted of dry bread, and occasionally a 
little weak soup or coffee. It is quite true 
that some of them affirmed that they were 
habitually given a glass of spirits to stifle the 
cravings of their appetite and to keep out the 
cold. 

One boy positively stated that his father 
was a good man, and that when he could not 
zive him anything to eat he let him drink as 
much gin as he liked. “Ja, ja,” exclaimed 
his scheol fellows, “and that is why you often 
come drunk to school.” 

The parents of the starving children are for 
the most part day laborers, though some un- 
doubtedly belong toa less respectable class, 
As soon as the work of relieving the children 
was taken in hand subscriptions were opened 
at the editorial offices of the metropolitan 
press. Seldom has an appeal to public 
charity been more readily and more gener- 
ousely respundcd to. The poorer classes have 
lurgely coutributed. 

The populur newspapers are full of adver- 
tisements from people who cannot spare much 
money, but who offer to give one or two 
children their daily food. Almecst all these 
advertisements add that applications can be 
made without distinction of religion. All the 
hotel and restaurant keepers are feeding a 
certain number of hungry children every day. 


is it Not Time to Remedy This State of 
Things? 

Grand Rapids Workman. i 

Nine miles down Grand river is a little 
hamlet called Jennisonville. {ft is named 
after two bachelvr brothers. They own the 
town and the whole country thereabouts. 
They own the hotel, the church, the saloon, 
the grocery store, the woods, the hall, the 
burying ground, the saw mills—practically 
everything in the vicinity. They are reputed 
to be worth a quarter of a million. They ab- 
solutely refuse to sell. The community are 
their slaves. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with their lanterns lighted, teamsters 
are on their way tothe woods. They get $1 
a day and board themselves. One of the 
brothers, as rich as he is, takes care of the 
dance hall, acts as janitor and supe. He 
builds the fires, lets down the windows, 
sweeps out, and yet he is worth a quarter of 
a million. As we have said, he refuses to sell. 
Aud there is uo law that can make him 
sell. Noone can shoot rabbits on his domain 
or pick blackberries there unless he 
gives the iiberty. Blackberries will dry on 
the bushes while people crave them if 
he says so. Broad acres of ground lie un- 
tilled for years to come, bringing forth noth- 
int in the way of sustenance for the millions, 
unless he says otherwise. And the Jaw actu- 
ally encourages him iu depriving the peopie 
of its benefits by a nominal tax, and on the 
other baud would fine him the very moment 
he turns it to the benefit of his fellow crea- 
tures, Let him sella portion and let that 
portion be improved, the tax gatherer imme- 
diately comes around and imposes a fine in 
the shape of au extra tax. But the Jennisons 
are not to blame. They are only two out of 
the many who are doing the same thing. One 
man in this city cleared $13,0U0 this last sum- 
mer by platiing a few acres of ground near 
the corporate limits. Before platting it the 
tax was hardly worth speaking of. Just as 
soon as the owner of a house wakes the first 
move to build a house, just as soon as he 
strikes a spade into the ground to dig his 
cellar, he will be fined for so doing by an ex- 
tra tax. : 


The Old Eegime iu Toronte, 


Toronto Globe. 


On almost every street there are vacant 
lots held for speculative purposes, and on all 
of onr longer streets—resideuces and_busi- 
ness—there are inequalities of assessment. 
The man who has done most to improve his 
property is highest assessed. The man who 
has done least is lower assessed, and the man 
why» has done absolutely nothing to improve 
his lot is assessed the least of all. Tie propo- 


ay : ! sition of the enemy is that the more aman 
difficulty from the sea barely enough to. buy | y : 


hus spent in improving his property, and in- 
cidentaily in improving the city, the more he 
shall be made to pay toward the construct- 
ing, repairing, watering, cleammg and light- 
ing the street in front of his lot. The less a 
mun has done toward improving the city the 
less he shall have to pay. In u word, the en- 
terprising citizen who does his duty shall pay 
the taxes of the monopolizing land shark! 


Why Should They Do Ic? 
Mobile Register. ; 

There are 1,200 real estate owners in Montgomery. 
Suppose each one of these were contributing only $1 a 
niouth to promote the industrial interests of the city.— 
(Montgomery Advertiser. 

They will not doit. About a dozen would 
contribute a little, but the rest. would increase 
rent ten per cent as soon as the first install- 
meat was paid in. How many industrial en- 
terprises have been started in Montgomery 
by the men who have grown rich in Birming- 
bam speculation? =—s_—*™ 


















































It isa pretty hard strain on the average 
war taritf editor to print an editorial on one 
side of the page showing how a protective 
tariff produces universal prosperity among 
the workingmen, while the other side of the 

age presents a report of the strike of the 
Pedine railroad employes. But he has to 
do it.all the same.—[Sag Harbor Corrector. 


We write not with hatred of any class. 
We hold it to be as unphilosophical to con- 
demn or injure the rich man for being rich as 
it is to despise or oppress the peor man for 
being poor. They are what inherited in- 
stincts and powers and their surrounding 
conditions and forces and the social and 
political systems have made them.—(Hayes 
Valley Advertiser, San Franvisco. 


Our Croton water service in New York city 
is cheapand honest. There has never been 
any great scandal, except in the case of con- 
tracts with individuals or syndicates. Com- 
pare it to our gas service by corporations. 
What a swindle that has been from beginning 
toend. The corporations have stolen a hun- 
dred dollars in our gas service where the 
politicians have not profited one dime from 
our Croton water system.—{Real Estate Rec- 
ord und Guide. : 

Let every member of a labor organization 
drop personal, political and other hobbies, 
and lend his aid to the furtherance of all ef- 
forts to restrain and abolish monerely in 
every sphere of trade and commerce. Monop- 
oly is the one great enemy and oppressor of 
all, whether it be in land, money, oil, coal or 
anything else; if it is not of your particular 
craft and does not affect you directly, it 
reaches you and every one indirectly. Crush 
out monopoly in everything.—[Louisville La- 
bor Record. | 

At any rate, we are not at all convinced 
that McGlyon and George have found the se- 
lution of the labor problem. It is utopian. 
Christianity, by becoming supremely and 
universally regnant in ali men, alone will 
solve this vexed question. Neither war nor 

hilosophy nor political economy will do it. 
Nevertheiess, the hypothesis deserves study, 
nor is the movement to be fruwned down or 
sneered out of existence. It affects the vital 
temporal interests of too large a class of men 
for that.—[Cleveland, O0., Evangelical Mes- 
senger. 

‘But you must know, my dear sir, that we 
do not desire to retain these high duties for 
ourselves; we ask them merely for the la- 
borer. We are, you must know, tbe work- 
ingman’s friend.” And the coal baron is- 
sued an order for the importation of another 
shipload of laborers. For he was logical, 
was the coal baron, and he knew that the 
more laborers there werein this country the 
more laborers he could bea friend to. And 
behold, he held open his sleeve, that he micht 
laugh therein.—[Boston Transcript, 


The poor man’s Axminster carpet pays only 
46 per cent. The rich man’s drugget pays 86 
per cent. The dainty silk hose with which 
the workingman’s family decks itself pays 50 
per cent. The worsted stockings of the mil- 
lionaire’s family pay 73 per cent. The work- 
ingman’s olives ~ome in free, and his pate de 
foils gras pays only 25 per cent. But the mil- 
lionaire’s corn starch pays 85 per cent and his 
rice 106. The contemplation of a few facts 
like these ought to teach the workingman a 
proper gratitude to the framers and perpetu- 
ators of the war tariff.—[Detroit Free Press. 


As long as theexpenses of ballot printing 
and ballot distributing are borne by the 
parties directly interested, there is no way 
of avoiding assessments upon candidates. 
But why should the necessary expenses of 
an election be borne by private subscription? 
The state calls for an election of state offi- 
cers; let the state pay the necessary ex- 
penses. This is the argument advanced, 
and it seems sound. Certainly, if the state 
would furnish printed ballots, and if ticket 
peddling were stopped, the change would 
have a strong tendency to purify elections. — 
[Boston Globe. 


A few years ago land in Washington was 
lower than in any other city of its size in the 
country, and now it is much higher. Many 
mén have risen from very humble circum- 
Stances to wealth simply by the increased 
value of land within the last six years. Three 
thousand dollars per foot is no uncommon 
price for land, and residence property easily 
brings one thousand. <A cureful estimate 
shows that at least three acres in the city are 
worth $16,000,000 an acre. Eight years ago 
not one of them could have been sold for 


$1,000,000.—[Correspondence St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Editor of Protective Paper—Foreman, I 


want to run off two editions of the paper to- 


day, one for the city and one for the country. 
Foreman—All right, sir. 
E. P. P.—I have an editorial on taxing wool 


in the city edition in which I show to our 
city readers that a tax on wool and woolen 
clothing cheapens these articles. 


F.—Ah, yes (witha smile), I see, and in the 


country edition you will have an editorial 
showing that free trade will cheapen the 
price of wool so that the farmers can’t profit- 
ably raise sheep? 


E. P. P.—Yes. Be sure and make the 


change.—[Grand Rapids Workman. 


The Old Anti-Poverty Doctrine. 


Christian Commonwealth, London. ie 
In England landlords have converted the 
land and 


cunmitted to them asa trust, to their own 
advantage. 


the legislative power, which were 


They have made themselves the 
“owners” of the land, instead of the “hold- 


ers” thereof, tenants under the state paying — 
rent, either in money or in service, for it to 
the state. 
power to make law in their own interest. 
The cost of supporting the national expenses 
has been shifted on to the landless workers in 
taxes on houses, on imports, on corn, on tea, 
and so on, taxes which oppress industry and 
restrict enterprise.. Like the phurisces of 
old, they have laden the people with heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne, which 
they themselves will not touch with one of 
their fingers. 
restoration comes, will the English oppressors 
of their brethren -answer as honestly as did 
the Hebrew landlords before them? 
suid they, “‘we will restore them and require 
nothing of them; so will we duas thon say- 
est?—(Neh. v, 11-12.) Nehemiah’s anti-poverty 
doctrine is as good and as true to-day as it 
ever was. 


They have used their legislative 


When the demand for land 


“Then,” 


Too Much Food and Fuel te GojRound. 


Lynehburg Herald. 


Richmond has her share of poverty and dis- 


tress among her worthy poor, asa result of 
many able and willing bands Vainly seeking 
for employment. show. 7 2 
and oe epee for the distribution of 
second hand clotuine, shoes. f -5 Wi 
be established. ig ee 
preparations, the Rev. Dr. Fiddlefaddle wiil 
discourse “sweet charity” as-an all sufficient 
‘‘balm in Gilead” for the prevailing distress, 
Poverty seems to be worse during these lat- 
ter years than ever was known befure, and 
each year it &rOWS Worse instead of better 
judging from the appeals mad for charity. 
ae cause mee vis is explained 

seit constituted political economists 

quiche on p omists—overpro- 
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Gaves of bread made; they co b: 
Socheteh they go barefooted 
freeze because of the 
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cousins. Both are married and approach- 
img middle life. The habits of each, in 
thought and action, have taken root. 

_ The two men differ widely. The se- 
quences of their respective. nabits, as from 
time to time unfolded to the view of the 
people who know them, are quite uniform 
to each, and suggest, in comparison, the 
making of two pieces of hand woven tex- 
ture—one, the product of a careful weaver, 
strong, smooth, neat, regular in line of 
web and woof; the other, turned off by a 
heedless worker, specked with defects. 
The habits of these two men are directly 
reflected in their reputations, the neigh- 
borhoods in which they live, their homes, 
the characteristics of their children, and 
their own impress upon society. 

Both are poor. That is, both are face 
to face, year in and year out, with a grave 
problem. It affects every act of their 
lives. It circumscribes their activities. 
it wears away their forces. Sometimes it 
affrights them like a nightmare. Each be- 
lieves he is doing what he can to solve the 
ever present problem. 

John and William do not see. each other 
often. They live in different parts of the 
city and work at different occupations. 
‘When one calls at the home of the other 
the one visited knows when he sees his 
caller that the latter’s presence is not 
without motive. Buta single interchange 
of visits has taken place in the past year. 
In the memory of each these two visits 
are now milestones. 

One evening last spring William rode 
on a street car across town from the over- 
crowded locality in which he lives to the 


'. one part of down town New York that in 


any degree resembles those happier cities 
where families in middling circumstances 
may own homes. On leaving the car and 
walking down the quiet side street in 
which John lives it siruck William that 
there was no place like the east side for 
life. This was rather a clean little street, 
to be sure, but it was not lively. It suited 

John, he reflected, for John was a slow 

coach. 

_ John lived on the upper floor of a three 
story house. When he opened his parlor 
door in response to a rap and saw William 
he was not effusive in his greeting. A 
query as to what William might want in- 
siantly popped into his mind, and it occu- 
pied his attention to the exclusion of any 
feeling of pleasure that might naturally 

. have arisen in his breast at looking once 
more.on features so familiar to him. And 

William, believing that John foresaw that 

the object of his visit was the solicitation 

of a financial loan, found it hard on his 
part to assume any heartiness of manner. 

So the two men shook hands in the way 

that relatives often do who know each 

other theroughly. 

Each made the conventional health re- 
port for his family in a half-hearted way. 
Then William looked thoughtful, changed 
his position in his chair, cleared his throat, 
and was about to come to the point of his 

- gall when Mrs. John entered from the rear 

of the apartments. Mrs. John bravely did 
the part of an affectionate relative. Her 
hand shake was cordial. How was Cousin 
Anna? Did little Minnie experience no ill 
effects from the chicken pox? And dear 
little Freddy, that chubby little man, she 
knew how finely he must be growing. 
Cousin Anna had been ia her mind a long 
time, as she owed Cousin Anna a call, but 
it was so far over to the east side and so 
inconvenient to get there and she herself 
had so much to do and the children’s 
clothes had taken up so much time, and 
she had not liked to leave the house while 

the builders were at work next door, some- 
body might try to get inandrob. Wouldn't 

William look at the improvements next 

door from the back window? 

So William and John accompanied her to 
a back window and heard her expatiate on 
the improvements near by. And the view! 
She thouzht the situation so pleasant—so 
quiet, real cool in summer, and shielded 
from the north winds in the winter. And 

io nuisances around, of sight, nor sound, 
norsmell. 

And William, with lumpish chivalry, 
assented to aii she said. But things were 
being forced on his attention that stirred 
up alittle resentment in him. Pleasant 
views, and choice situations, and genteel 
neighbors, and finicalness about noises, all 
savored of the rule of the woman in John’s 
household. <As for himself, he took things 
as he found them, and what was good 
enough for him had to be good enough for 
his wife. He ruled in bis family. But 
here he was being made to feel that John’s 
wife could not visit his abode without re- 
flecting that things there were not ordered 
as would please her. John’s apart- 
ments were plainly furnished, but clean 
and neat. John’s two little boys, who 
stood quietly gazing at him, were very 
comfortably dressed in cloth s that he 
recognized as having once been a suit of 
John’s, and their ten-year-old sister, who 
was washing dishes, seemed happy in 
one of her mother’s old house dresses. 
Primness and pinching economies wer- 
irksome to William. John and his family 
had different aspirations from him and 
his. He liked, when he was flush, to 
dress out Anna and the children in the 
style, but when he was not flush they had 
to put up with wearing out their old 
stylish clothes. 

By the time John and William were 
again alone in the parlor, little waves of 
conflicting feeling had sufficiently roiled 
‘William to cause him to state his errand 
bluntly. 

“Jack,” he said, “I’ve come to ask for a 
Joan of twenty-five dollars.” 

John’s quiet face became red, and he 
looked straight at the floor. William, 
having taken the plunge, carried off his 
part with an affectedly easy air. 

“Bill,” said John, slowly, “I have 

. twenty-five dollars, and I won’t put you 
off with saying I haven't it. But I haven't 
itto spare. it seems I can’t get ahead. I 
myself don’t average more than fifty-five 
_ dollars a month the year round. Eliza- 
beth and Isavein every way, but there 

are five of us to keep. Elizabeth makes 
about ten dollars a month on knick knacks. 
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have alittle something in bank. I have 


‘My rent ready for next Monday week. 


That's howIam fixed, Bill, you always 
get along, somehow.” 

“Of course I do. Don’t be so solemn 
about it. You actas if I wanted vou to 
give me the money. I don’t. I only 
want to borrow it. If I had it, and , ou 
wanted it, do you think I’'d refuse you?” 

**Well, Bill, I don’t want to offend you, 
but I have got along so far without asking 
of anybody.” 

‘Well, Iknow. You.like to be able to 
say that, and I don’t care whether 1 am or 
not. What’s the difference? You are al- 
ways straining every nerve. How much 
rent do you pay here?” 

‘Twenty-five dollars.” 

~“Phew! Now, don’t you see? You 
waste in your way as much asI do. I get 
as much room as this for sixteen. Two 
dollars a week is more to me than it is to 
the landlord. If you get a couple of 
months behind hand, where are you? I 


can catch up three months where you do 
two.” 


“Bill, you may live in your sixtcen-dollar 
place. I won't.” 

**Airs, airs.” 

“No airs. I buy surroundings with the 
nine dollars extra. You take ao stock in 
surroundings. ° 

“Why should I. There’s s just as good 
people live in the tenement houses “of, my 
street as do in this street.” 

“Every bit.” 

“Well, then?” 

“I know what I mean when I say ’'m 
paying for surroundings, and [ll cut off 
everything else before Ido the surround- 
ings.” 

“Well, no landlord shall ever plunder 
me for the price‘of surroundings. But, look 
here, I only want that loan. for a week. 
Pll pay it back the Saturday before your 
rent day.” 

“But, Bill, you owe me ten dollars now,” 

“I know. [ve had it ready for you half 
a dozen times, but it is so far over here. 
The plain truth is, Jack, 2m back now in 
my rent and must raise twenty-five dollars 
or move out. Will you give it to meor 
will you not?” 

John reflected awhile and said: 

‘Wait till I talk to Elizabeth.” 

While John was gone William leaned 
back in one chair and put up his feet on 
another. Not that he felt comfortable, but 
it was his habit to take things easy. He 
tried to feel that Jack was making a good 
deal outof a little thing. He reflected 
that he himself was free with his money— 
when he had any.* He wanted to live 
while he did live. He liked sociability 
with neighbors and spending money and 
being where it was spent. But Jack 
moved in a very ngrrow groove, and saw 
so little of life. 

When John had gone back to talk with 
his wife, he left the door ajar behind him. 
William happened to look that way and 
he saw the couple standing in the light of 
the last of the suit of rooms. John was 
explaining, Elizabeth listening. After a 
time she “turned away and in a moment 
brought her pocket book to John and 
counted”out ‘some bills into his hand. 
William caught the words—‘‘the poor 
wife and children; it is a pity of him, too.” 

John walked in and handed to William 
the twenty-five dollars. William received 
it, saying: 

“Jack, Pve been carrying this thing off 
kind o’ lightly. But, to tell the truth, 'm 
afraid P've had a close shave from dispos- 
session, Ill never forget youand Eliza- 
beth.” 

He rose to go. John told Elizabeth, and 
she came in to bid William good bye. Her 
sprightly little ways had softened into a 
manner that expressed her sympathy. 
Once more William was irritated. He 
wasn’t quite an object of compassion just 
yet, he felt. He took his leave. John 
walked down to the front door with him, 
and he laughed roughly as he toid John 
that he had quit his old political organi- 
zation, His crowd were just now “swing- 
ing” with the labor party. John said he 
had not yet been able to find his way into 
any better political party than the one he 
had always voted with, though he saw 
changes going on. 

And William went away fecling pretty 
good because of the money in his pocket, 
though his mind was somewhat engaged 
with the traits he did not admire in John 
and Elizabeth. He bought a cigar to get 
one of his bills broke and some candy for 
his two children and then he rode home on 
a street car. 


It was wel] along in the present winter 
when, one evening, John Martin left his 
home and walked across town and down 
on the east side. ‘‘A comfortably, re- 
spectably, dressed man,”sany ove would 
have said if asked to state the impression 
that John gave people as he passed along 
the streets. ‘Perhaps better off than the 
average,” might have been added as the 
observer noted his heavy overcoat, his 
overshoes and silk umbrella. 

William lives in a lively block. As 
John saw it that evening, its numerous 
lights made it a pretty picture. Electric 
lights hung in front of two or three stores, 
several saloons could be recognized from 
afar by their brilliantly lighted windows, 
and nearly every one of the houses was a 
great tenement with stores on the ground 
floor well lighted up. Many people were 
hurrying to and fro. But John looked at 
the big houses, remembered that dozens of 
families lived in every one of them, and 
concluded that a liking for such a neigh- 
borhood must be something like a love ‘for 
strong drink. 

In front of John a boy and a girl were 
walking. .He noticed that each wore 
frippery clothing, much worn, He thought 
it pathetic; the ill regulated taste of 
parents, whose silly preference for cheap 
show when they had a little money to put 
out on their children, mocking at them 
when they had no money. 

As John walked along, watching the 
ho se numbers over the store doors, he 
happened to see William standing on a 
stoop, engaged in conversation with a man 
wearing a tall hat and showy clothes. John 
stood at the curbstone and waited. The 
man talking to William said: 

“There’s fifty dollars, and it pays you 
for all your services.” 

The man went away, and John ap- 
proached and spoke to William: 

“Hello, Jack,” said William, “I haven’ t 
j seen you fox “most a year.” 





‘Yes. Id like to talk awhile with you.” 

“Well, Come up stairs.” 

‘They made their way up the stairs in 
silence. William was under the spell of 
the significance of John’s visit. John 
seemed to bein a mood too serious for 
commonplace talk. 

‘“Here’s John, Anna,” called William 
loudly, as the two entered the living room 
of William’s half of a fioor. Anna made 
her appearance, hurriedly arranging her 
hair. She was a large woman, and wore 
ared jersey, a run-down pair of slippers 
and an old velveteen skirt. She nodded 
to John and apologized profusely for her 
appearance. John remembered that he 
had. seen Anna looking about the same 
way whenever he called before, but he al- 
lowed her to finish her apologetic cere- 
mony the same as if it meant something. 
While she was talking a boy and girl en-| 
tered, shouting at each other, and then 
they bellowed » contradietory stories as to 
some differences they had had. They 
were quieted by having their faces slapped 
by Anna and being sent into another room. 
John observed that his rough young sec- 
ond cousins were the children whom ne 
had seen in the street dressed in frippery 
clothing. 

John wished that Anna would leave the 
room, but she seemed to have a mind to 
stay. William was apparently reconciled 
with such a state of affairs, suspecting 
as he did the cause of John’s visit, and he 
knew that John was mealy mouthed about 
money matters in the presence of women. 
It was not too much to hope that Anna 
would sit timid John out and that he 
would go away without asking for his 
money. 

But John did not stay long. He looked 
very sober as he rose to go, ‘but instead of 
bidding William good night he asked him 
to step into the lower hallway. When 
they were there he said: 

“Bill, I want to ask you something 
about this new party in politics. I~” 

“Oh, I've got nothing to do with it now. 
I jumped out of it last fall. Labor politics 
is no good. A workingmen’s party is up 
in a big flame and out again in a jiffy, like 
a pile of shavings burning.” 

“That may be. But I've been reading 
something about the principles of this new 
movement, and they are mine. I could go 
into politics on such principles.” 

“Principles be hanged. There are no 
principles in politics. Drop that idea.” 

“Very well. Bill, it’s pretty near a year 
since I lent you twenty-five dollars.” 

“Yes. Why didn’t you come after it 
long ago?” 

“You said when you borrowed it that 
you would pay it back ina week.” 

‘Well, I couldn’t, and it’s of no use talk- 
ing about that now.” 

“Thad to break my savings bank ac- 
count for the rent that time. But, that’s 
alla small matter now. I've had no work 
for three months.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ ve had sense 
enough to move away from that place 
where you paid that big rent, haven’t you?” 

‘I’m there yet. I'm not here to talk 
-about-that. You owe me, in all, thirty- 
five dollars. I ask you simply for my 
own.’ 

Like many over cautious men, John was 
abrupt when obliged to act. ~ 

“Yes, Iowe you and [ll pay you when 
I get it. But you always have money. 
How did you lose your job?” 

“They got machines. I’ve always had a 
hundred dollars or so, but no more.” 

‘You dress well.” ha 

“I'm careful. This is the fifth winter 
for this overcoat. I’ve bought no outside 
clothes in three years.” 

“Oh, you'll get a job. I’ve had three in 
a year, but none that amounted to much, 
and I’m in debt all around.” 

“You can’t owe anybody who needs 
money worse than Ido. Anna and the 
children have been down to meat once in 
two days. I’ve pawned everything worth 
it, except these clothes I have on, and 
they’re my capital in seeking fora new 
situation.” 

“Pm sorry, but [ve got no money. 
When I get it Pll come and settle up.” 

“Don’t lie.” 

“What? 

“Don’t lie. You have fifty dollars in 
that pocket where your thumb is.” 

“If you were nut my retative, I’'d break 
your head. As it is, Til have nothing 
more to do with you. Getout. If you 
dare to come to my place to bother me 
again, Pil throw you down stairs. You 
won't have much capital then for a new 
situation.” 

And William swagg gered off and re- 
turned to his half of an upper floor. On 
seeing him, Anna said: 

“Is Jack gone?” 

“Yes % 

“You got that election money, didn’t 

you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You didn’t give none to Jack, did 
you?” 

‘SNo,” 

‘Tm glad you had sense enough for 
that. I’ve got my eye on some nice styl- 
ish things so cheap at Brown’s for me and 
the children. And let us all go to the 
variety show to-night.” 

“All right. But there'll be a lot of dis- 
appointed friends of mine whistling over 
bad debts. Jack, poor sheep, I half pity 
him.” . 

Meantime, with a heavy heart, John 
was slowly tramping homeward. 

HAGAN DWEN. 


Pretection—The Cioak of Tyranny. 
Pensacola, Fla., Commercial. 

Labor creates all capital and produces all 
wealth. If let alone and given access to the 
land and material upon which to labor it 
needs no protection.. The laboring man can 
take care of himself if he is given a fair and 
equal showing in accordance with the princi- 
ples of American independence. This idea of 
protection was the talk of the robber barons 
and kings of the middle ages, and is to-day 
continually in the mouths of the British who 
are busy protecting Ireland, and of 
Bismarck and the czar of Bussia who 
are busy protecting the Poles, the 
Jews and the tax and army ridden people 
who are withia their territories and subject to 
their laws. Itis an insult to an able-bodied, 
iutelligent man to say that he needs rotec- 
tion. He can take care of himself. Let him 
alone. Itisthe false and misleading ery of 
the tyrant and oppressor, the robber ‘and the 
thief. We protect cattlc, dogs and inferior 
animals, that we may utilize them by eating 
them and working them for our profit and 
pleasure, as the master does his slave; but the 
assumption. of its necessity as to our 


equal aud. fellow gun is &@ 


- Structive. 





delusion. The man or party that says 
the laboring man of this country . needs 
protection in any shape or form, grossly in- 
sults his manhood and intends his oppression 
and subjection to a master who will work 
him at starvation wages, for protection in no 
Way, Sense or manner has in the past nor will 
in the future result in protecting the rights 
and interests of the laboring man The very 


laboring man and destroys his sense of inde- 
pendence and self-respect until he crinzes 
and slavishly asks as a favor that to which 
he has a right as a part of his birthright. 


Sensible Talk to Washington Workingmen. 

Wassixctox, D. C.—Paul T. Bowen’s 
speech before the Washington federation of 
labor bristled with good points, and the ap- 
plause which greeted it showed what an 
amount of hard thinking workingmen are 
doing on economic questions. Speaking of 
the tariff, Mr. Bowen said: 


These two kinds of tariff are mutually de- 
If a tariff protects it keeps out 
foreign goods, and thus kills the revenue, 
while if for revenue only, it cannot protect. 
And then politicians talk of a tariff for reve- 
nue with incidental protection, and of pro- 
tection with incidental revenuc, without re- 
fard to the law just stated and explained, 
that the two are mutually destructive. 

Suppose the case of a hundred men on one 
island and another hundred on another, each 
suppiied with all facilities for manufacture, 
aud each body with different abilities, re- 
sources and climatic influences. It is natural 
to suppose that the products of the two 
island would differ materially, and that each 
would be benefited by a free exchange of 
goods. Is it not folly to keep England “from 
giving us ber cheap products? “Are we not 
better off when we can buy what we need for 
a lower price than before? People say that 
there never has been such a thing as free 
trade. What is this great interstate trade 
that is going on in this country but free trade? 
Are not the 1 arguments that are applicable to 
England and the United States just as ap- 
plicable to two of our widely separated 
states? It is said, in this line of argument, 
that “what one man !oses another gains,” but 
this is not to be applied to the question of in 
ternal commerce. This isa bargain at both 
ends of foreign trade; we zet rid of what we 
don’t want, and take in return What they 
don’t want, with mutual benefit. 

Protection and free trade do not governthe 
standard of wages. The element that makes 
wages high here is the abundance of raw ma- 
terial and the greui quantity of free land. To 
the extent that our land is absorbed by capi- 
talists our wages will sink, and are sinking, 
to the European level. High wages in this 
country preceded the imposition of bigh tariff 
—the tariff was invented to protect the wages 
that were already up, and it is i}logical now to 
claim that the protective tariff is the cause of 
the high wages. Does protection increase the 
manufactures? We are told that it does, that 
3,837,000 people engaged in munufacturing 
would be thrown out of employment. On 
looking over the list enumerating these peo- 
ple, it is found that carpenters, house build- 
ers, blucksmiths, butchers, bricklayers, dress- 
makers, plasterers, und many other trades- 
men are counted in. Would there be any 
houses imported, or would the horses be 
brought in so thoroughly shod as to keep our 
blacksmiths out of work if the tariff were re- 
moved! Throwing aside those whose trades 
would be in no way alfected by either free or 
protected commerce, the number engaged in 
inauufacturiug who would be affected by a 
repeal of the tariff is remarkably small. If 
We had nothing in view but the increase of. 
our manufacturing interests we should. be 
much better off with free trade. C.. 


_— 


Wonder Where She Lives. 
EFlizabeth Cummings in Christian Union. 


I well remember carryiug a bundle of 
clothing my mother bad speat hours over to. 
a negro who gota living by what he called. 
“ginial bizness.” The poverty of his home 
was indescribable, but he and his family were 
dining on lamb, green peas and strawberries, 
then the most expensive dainties ini the mar- 
ket. One spring, while boarding, I had sev- 
eral boxes of strawberries given me. They 
were thirty-five cents a quart, and J had not 
had any. Wishing to share the treat I offered | 
mv luundress a bex. “Pl tuke ‘em if you 
don’t want ’em,” she said, coldly; ‘we've had 
?em ever since they come to market.” 

The city in which I live is a manufacturing 
center, and I have been told by grocers, 
butchers and bakers that the working people 
buy the highest priced goods. I know that 
weekly the opera house and concert halis are 
crowded by menand women who have not a 
dollar laid by fora rainy day. Beer is sold 
by at least one-half the grocers, and saloons 
and tobacconist shops do a thriving business. 
Shorter hours of work and higher wages for 
the artisans would of course benetit a certain 
per cent of the workers, but all purveyors of 
cross indulgences and amusements Would wax 
fat at the expense of the clusses “born to 
hard fortune.” 

Not far from where I live is a little mining 
town. The average wages of the miners are 
four dollars a day, yet itis hard to imagine 
more squalid poverty than that in which these 
menilive. ‘It is not so bad as It was when 
coal was high,” explained the superintendent 
tome. ‘It was dreadful when the men had 
more money to spend.” 
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Qh, dear, no! This is America, not Russia 
or Ireland, and our chiefest boast is our 
political freedom. But ‘don’t mention my 
name, as my father holds a position under 
the government and if caught siding with 
you he would be instantly discharged.” 

Whether this sixteen-year old boy’s fear 
for bis father’s bread and butter be well 
founded or not is nothing to the purpose. 
3t may well be that the father’s superior 
officers would hesitate a long time before 
discharging a man on account of his 
opinions in political economy. The horri- 
ble thing is this: That here isan American 
boy, at the age when his, character is re- 
ceiving the impressions ‘that must de- 
termine its shape through life, who is 
Grmly persuaded that it behooves an 
Awmerican citizen who works for his living 
to think twice before venturing to pro- 
claim his political or economical faith. 
And between concealing one’s opinions 
for fear of a superior and accepting one’s 
opinions at the bidding of asuperior the 
gulf is really not so wide that it may not 
be crossed in a generation or less. 

There is food for thought in this boy’s 
letter; and the thouchts will not be 
altogether pleasant ones. 


The renewals continue to come in day 
by day, and we can now feel assured that 
THE STANDARD has started upon the sec- 
ond year of its existence with at least as 
many subscribers as it had at the begin- 
ning of 1887. Some have fallen away, but 
their places have been taken by others; 
andthe great body of STANDARD readers 
stand firm. 

Itis interesting to read the letters of 
those who accompany their renewals with 
any written expression of their feelings. 
Surely no periodical ever received such 
Jetters before. They come to us, not by 
ones or twas, but by dozens and scores. It 
is not because they bring us words of 


praise for Tie StaxpDaRp that we rejoice 
Pp J 


‘te receive these letters. Of course it is a 
pleasure to hear the paper praised, to know 
“that its readers find it worthy of the cause 
at represents. But more gratifying than 


any comnendation of THE STaNDARD is 


thre tene of devotion to the cause that 


- wuns through these letters; the utter ab- 


‘sence of anv sigu of discouragement or 
weariness; the firm faith that the right is 
going to triumph, simplv because it is the 
wight. This it is that fills us with confi- 
dence in the future. The banner of the 
new crusade is planted deep and firm, 
fenced in with a growing, living wall of 
ardent human hearts, and it cannot be 
Jowered even by never so little. 

There is no fear for the ultimate tri- 
umph of our cause; and in so far as 
‘THE STANDARD represents that cause there 
is no fear but that it will in time finda 
sufficiently extended circle of readers. 
But there is danger that the enthusiastic 
confidence of which we speak may in 
some measure retard our victory. It is 
good to be enthusiastic. It is good to be 
confident. But jet your enthusiasm find 
Went in work for the cause vou love; and 
Jet your confidence be founded on the suc- 
cess you meet with in your own efforts, 
aud not on the successes you hear others 
are achieving. 

Ah! John Smith! [f you only would, 
how much you could do; if you only wiil, 
how much vou caz do. You long for the 
reform which shal! be as the coming of 
God’s kingdom upon earth. You are 
eager to hear what others are doing to- 
ward it. You know it’s coming; vou be- 
lieve it’s alinost here; and—and—you 
leave other peopie to do the work. How 
many of you are there? <A hundred 
thousand? Thatat least. If you would 
but turn to with a wiil, every one of you, 
and Jet vour enthusiasm find vent in work, 
what couldn't vou accomphsh? 

if we may ju:ize by the letters you send 
us, you have a genuine affection for THE 
Stanpakev. You look eagerly for its 
weekly coming; vou enjoy reading it; vou 
feel that it is worthy of the cause it advo- 
cates; you wish it the highest_ measure of 
success. [tis very pleasant and very en- 
couraging to know you teel this way. But 
why dont vou let vour feelings find ex- 
pression in your actions? Why don't you 
do something, right in your own neighbor- 
hood, to extend our usefulness and in- 
fluence? ‘ou know that if Tae STaNpaRD 
had half a dozen subscribers at your post 
office, insiead of a single one, the effect on 
public feeling in your neighborhood would 
be altogether disproportioned to the mere 
imcrease in the number of StTanparb 
veaders. The new crusade would acquire 
a dignity, an importance in the eyes of the 
community which it may be that it lacks 
mow. You can get thesesubscribers if you 
will—not, perhaps, the whole half dozen 
of them at once, but one ata time. Why 
don’t you do it? 

We don't ask you to work for THE 
Sraxpakp because you like the paper and 
wish it well, We have no right to ask 
“your assistance on any such ground as 
that. But we offer you THE STaNDAkD as 
@ weapon with whicli to do your fighting 


- on behalf of the crusade for, freedom, and 


we urge you to get: subscribers for it  be- 
cause every extension of its circulation 
brings the day cf industrial emancipation, 


for which you, as well as we, are longing, 


measurably nearer. 


“this is what Tar STaxpaRp costs its sub- 
Scrhers: : 
‘One? ubecription, one year, . - 
Gee Spscription, six months, ele) 
Que St scription, three months, . . . 


After the first club cf three kas been sent, 
eabsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the came reduced rates. 

Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks. will 
be received, singly or in clubs to different ad- 
dresses at fifteen cents each. 


The recruit subscriptions are another 
way in which you can do efficient service 
if you will. It will cost you but fifteen 
cents to have THz Stanpagp sent for four 
weeks to any one of your friends whom 
you wish to make a convert of. If you 
find a man indisposed to talk—inclined to 
regard the single tax question as one of 
no immediate importance—just tell him 
you will have THe StanpakD sent to him 
for four weeks, and get him to promise to 
look at it He must be a curiously con- 
stituted man indeed if he doesn’t find some- 
thing in its columns to interest him; and 
if once you get him started reading he 
can’t very well help beginning to think. 
And that a man should think 3s all we ask 
or want. : 

So, too, with your friends at a distance. 
It will be very little trouble to you to 
write to a friend, telling him—or telling 
her—of the interest you take in the mat- 
ter and asking him to do you the favor to 
give Tag STANDARD a hearing and let you 
know the result. And do not be dis- 
couraged if your friends, after reading 
THE STANDARD, should apparently remain 
unconvinced, should dispute its argu- 
ments and controvert its statements. It is 
a good sign that they should do so. That 
is the way men are convinced. For it is 
the glory and strength of our cause that 
the most efficient weapons in its arsenal 
are its adversaries’ arguments against it. 
Only get men to use those arguments and 
it won’t be long before they will discover 
their weakness for themselves. The child 
may think his glittering tin sword a very 
powerful and efficient weapon. The surest 
way to convince him of its uselessness is 
to get him to try to cut with it. 

And now a word or two about the re- 
cruiting fund. There are many readers of 
THE STANDARD who want to utilize the re- 
cruit subscriptions, but can’t do it, simply 
because they haven't got the money. There 
are many men, especially among the 
clergy, who are honestly anxious to in- 
form themselves about this doctrine that 
is so stirring men’s minds, but cannot 
atford to spend the money for books, and 
tracts, and STANDARDS. The recruiting 
fund was established to enable us to supply 
the wants of these people, and we can 
assure yuu we have found plenty of work 
for it. It is for you, readers of THE 
STANDARD, to say just how vigorously this 
work shall be pushed. There are many of 
you who can afford to spare the money 
which this fund needs. Whether you 
ought to spare it or not is a question for 
your own conscience. 

The recruiting fund has received during 
tie past week: | : 


W., Jersey City. ...ccccccccccvecccsccersncccscsecce 
Georgeian 2.0.0... cee ee ee wslisueomeayesesacees asec 
‘ammer, “ummer. ’ammer.......... soevseeeccceecs 
Wiliam Truster, New York CiLy.......0....2000e 
Garratt Mahan, Savannah, Ga... oc. ccc cwecces 
Newton Fitz, Norfolk, Va... cc .cccasccccemcccace 


Totai for the week Waseca seacea ascii $3 53 
Previously acknowledged.......c.cccencseacccee -82,(60 61 


Total to date..... Weerwortecse PPT TerrrrTrrrrer, Shy 16 


CADILLAC, Mich.—That is a good idea of 
Edward Griffiths’s. Send a dollar’s worth of 
goed reading tu the idle coal miners for me, 
along with the rest. All of us fellows here in 
Michigan that as yet have a job are called on 
from Ume to time to aid the “protected” coal 
miners; and if they will only read I will con- 
tribute my share in gocd literature. Tell 
Griffiths, if you see him. Hurrah! he has 
struck a lead. Cro.y. 

Anacostia, D. C.—The recruit subscriptions 
I sent you are beginniug to leaven up the 
ideas of those who received them. I inclose 
$1 for colporteur work among the stricken 
miners. The idea is, I think, an excellent one, 
and if it proves successful among the miners, 
should become a permanent organized fact. 
Church missionary societies report this the 
most effective and thorouch way of getting 
people to think. IT haven't much money to 
spare, but whut Ihave shall be consecrated 
to the: gospel of the new crusade. I think I 
voice in this the sentiment cf many earnest 
men in Washington. 


This fund, started for the purpose of 
distributing tracts among the striking coal 
miners of Pennsylvania now stands as 
follows: 


Previously acknowledged........-.. Seetiwone Seeeeeeee 7 CO 
Cc Anacostia, D.C. ...cecccec cece eibacseese ~1% 
Croly, Cadillac, Mich. .... Sissies widisiejetersie Core aie wee sce Se 
G.H. H., New York.....c.sccceccceces 


Total to date.......... ened Ces oc, Seaue 


The amount of the fund is not sufficient 
to enable us to send a special colporteur to 
the mining regions, but we have arranged 
with friends in Pennsylvania to have an 
eflicient tract distribution made. 


The Harlem Meetings. 

The Rev. Charles P. McCarthy delivered 
an address on ‘Dives and Lazarus,” at Arion 
hall, No. 2283 Third avenue, on last Sunday 
evening. The services were opened by Mrs. 
McCarthy and Miss Maud Kelly, with a piano 
duct, Mendelsschia’s “War March of the 
Priests.” After prayer Miss Cilla McCarthy 
sung beautifully ‘“‘Consider the Lilies,” by 
Tupliffe. In his address, Mr. McCarthy said 
that all the parables of Jesus depicted ticura- 
uvely the unjust social conditions which ex- 
isted in his time, which in many respects were 
similar to the evilsof society to-day. Lazarus 
ty pitied the poor, Dives the rich. The fate of 
Dives foreshadowed the retribution to come 
upon those who did nothing to improve any 
but social conditions. As a member of the 
anti-poverty society and as a theologian, the 
speaker believed that Jesus taught the same 
truths as dues that society. It would be 
the object of Mr. McCarthy’s meetings to 
show that the Bible and especially the New 
Testament, amply war-eant the conclusion 
that poverty ought to be prevented by keep- 
ing the bounties of nature vpen to all men. 

The meeting was brought tu a close by a de- 
bate. On next Sunday evening Mr. W. J. 
Gorsuch will deliver the principal address. 


Prearess in Celorado. 

Aspen, Col.—l am doing what Ifcan to 
promulgate the single tax theory. Its prin- 
ciples are gradually spreading here and mak- 
ing new recruits every day. The more intel- 


| ligent of our workingmen are fast coming to 


the belief that the true cause of labor difficul- 
ties is the monvpolization of natural oppor- 
tunities We are thinking of organizing a 
land uud labor club here. We polled may 
one-third of the entire county vote last fall 
for the labor ticket and will make a desperate 
effort to carry the spring election in this city. 
ae Gro. F. Moors. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Rev. Mr. Barnhill Discusses the Duty of 
the Cleray—Religien Cannet Flourish 
Where Hiches aud Peverty Stand Face te 
Face—Theo Duty ef a Patriot. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—lhe meeting of the 

Anti-poverty society of Philadelphia last Sun- 

day night was opened with a short address by 

H. V. Hetzel, amember of the society. Mr. 

Hetzel spoke of the apparent conflict be- 

tween employers and employed, and showed 

how the stress of competition for work has 
compelled workmen to the formation of 


trades unions, trying to force all workers to 


belong to these unions and forbidding their 
members to compete at anything below a reg- 
ular scale of wages. But no trades union 
ever had and none ever could prevent such 
competition as long as there was not work 
enough to keep everybody busy. And why 
was not everybody busy! Because of the 
monopoly of opportunities. Because we send 
representatives to our legislatures to grant 
away special privileges to afew people. They 
talk of protection, but the only protection we 
-need is to protect ourselves by abolishing 
these special privileges. Mr. Hetzel’s remarks 
were very forcible and were received with 
much enthusiasm by the audience. 

After a few announcements by President 
Atkinson, the Rev. Mr. Barnhill of Illinois 
was introduced, and made a very telling 
speech. He began with an allusion to are 
cent tariff reform meeting in this city, dwell- 
ing upon the, tous, very encouraging senti- 
ment of that meeting. He said he thought 
the campaign next fail was going to be such 
a one as would necessitate, far more than any 
campaign ever had, a general study of eco- 
nomic questions, and that always meant just 
so much gain for us. 

Mr. Baruhill then justified his position as a 
minister entering into politics. He said 
preachers were expected to confine them- 
selves to subjects that had only been of prac- 
tical importance hundreds of yearsazgo. He 
related an anecdote of a colored preacher of 
plantation times who, after having gone the 
rounds of the cardinal points of predestina- 
tion and salvation by grace, and justification 
by faith in his sermons, thought he would try 
his hand at something practical for a change, 
and surprised his flock one Sunday with a 
fierce denunciation of chicken stealing. This 
caused many of the congregation to leave in 
abody. They said he ought to stick to re- 


_ligious things and not talk about things that 


did not concern him. 

Mr. Barnhill said that many a preacher 
going to a new charge would be glad if some 
one would furnish him a list of subjects he 
was at liberty to preach upon. The preacher 
who would sit still when the nation was in 
peril would be recreant to his trust and for- 
gethis vows. Religion cannot flourish wLere 
great riches and abject poverty sit side by 
side. Christianity must face the social prob- 
lem. The Christianity of to-day is very dit- 
ferent from that taught by the carpenter of 
Galilee 1900 years ago. Byron, he said, tells 
the history of almost every nation in a-few 
words: “ Freedom, Glory, Wealth, Corruption, 
Decay, Barbarism.” This was true of us down 
almost to the last stage. There are a million 
tramps in the hold of the ship of state ready 
to seize the first opportunity to scuttle her. 
It is our mission to save her. The very ac- 
companiments of the beginning of Roman de- 
cay can be seen amoung us by the observant 
eye. Satire always has flourished in the cor- 
rupt times of nations, especially satires on 
isolated cases of virtue. These are becoming 
popular with us) We can see the same disincli- 
ration to matrimony here as in the latter days 
of Rome, and the alarming prevalence of the 
vice which is substituted for matrimony. He 
spoke of the many instances of corrupt con- 
gressmen and tbe easy consolation the people 
found in the conviction of a few New York 
aldermen. Our people are given over to 
mammon worship. They have the disease of 
the heart which Cortez bad and which can 
only be cured with gold. 

Mr. Barnhill said he was nota pessimist, but 
his patriotism was not so blind as to prevent 
his seeing his country’s danger, and he 
wanted to struggle for its salvation in the 
only direction that held out any ray of hope. 
He then explaiued how the anti-poverty doc- 
trine showed itself sufficient to save the 
nation. 

Mr. Barnhill is a young man just on the 

reshold of active life and with all the 
world before him. He has turned his back 
on ail his brilliant prospects and chosen the 
hard aud narrow path of justice. J. F. H. 


Benjamin Urner’s Opinion. 

EutZaABETH, N. J.—Iam fully convinced of 
the inexpediency of our nominating a third 
party ticket in the coming presidential cam- 
paign. Even could we enter that campaign 
upon a straight free trade platform we are 
not now strong enough to make it clear to 
free traders of our views that they would 
best serve the cause by supporting our ticket, 
while those who are afflicted with the fallacy 
of protection would certainly be alienated. 
To enter the campaign upon the Syracuse 
platform, formulated upon state issues, while 
the issues of at least reducing federal taxa- 
tion upon the products of Jabor, which is one 
of our cardinal principles, is before the peo- 
ple, would be to place ourselves in a false 
position, subject us to criticism, if not con- 
tempt, aud open us to the charge of venality. 

BENJ. UBNER. 


Colorade for Free Trade. 


ASPEN, Col.—The light is spreading, even in | 


this isolated country. Although labor is bette; 
paid in this state than iu others, we realize 
the necessity of reform in the tenure of land. 
Corporations are securing a deathly grip on 
the natural opportunities. The coal lands and 
iron ledges that are accessible are pretty well 
gobbled now. In our town, within forty miles 
of which the coal miners are located, coal is 
selling for seven dollars per ton. The miuers 
get eighty cents for mining it. White men 
are quitting and their places are being filled 
by Italians. - 

The all absorbing topic here is the tariff. 
We will take free trade and bounties in ours. 

Find iuclosed eighty-five cents for two 
copies of ‘ Protection or Free Trade? and 
one “Property in Land.” W. E. Roups. 


Anti-Poverty in Harlem. 


The Harlem branch of the Anti-poverty 
society will open its campaign with a lecture 
by Dr. McGlynn, on Tuesday, February 7%, 
in the Temperance hall, corner 125th strect 
and Lexington avenue. His subject will be the 
“Ajms and Objects of the Anti-Poverty 
Society.” Miss Munier and the Concordia 
chorus have kindly volunteered their 
services. Admission wil! be free. The 
branch will issue a little monthly paper as a 
means of communication between the mem- 
bers and an uid to increase its membership 
anc perfect its organization. After the 
iecture the managing committee will make 
arrangements for a public reception of all 
the members of the branch. 


At Oberlin College. 


The students of Oberlin college have organ- 
ized a Henry George club. Fhe officers are: 
J. R. Commons,. president; E. B. Haskell, 
recording secretary, and H. A. Weid, cor 
responding secretary. 


HORR VS. M’GLYNN. 


The Ex-Congressman Answers the Pricst— 
An Argument That Deteats Itself. 

Canton, O.—Ex-Congressman Roswell G. 
Horr of Michigan delivered an address at the 
Tabernacle in this city on January 23, which 
was intended to be a complete and crushing 
reply to the lecture Dr. McGlyna recently 
gave to the citizens of Canton. Mr. Horr 
said: 

I have studied this question for years and I 
have not found yet where a man can get a 
living without work, and it is better that 
merit in this world comes through effort and 
through labor. Now, at first when this 
couaotry was settled folks were scarce and 
land was plenty. In fact, everybody owned 
everything in common. But when a man 
caught au animal it no longer was in com- 
mon. He owned it and his title to it Was the 
labor that it took to get the animal. And so 
when aman gathered fruit. It was his by 
the work that it took to get it. Water be- 
longs to everybody, but when a man digs 
a weil the water in it belongs to 
him and he got his title to it by 
the labor that it took to dig that 
well. Now Mr. George’s theory about the 
Jand is the same as with the water, that it is 
the gift of God and should belong to every- 
body. Under a savage state of society it 
takes about 300 acres of land to support one 
man. One thing Mr. George never considers 
is the improvement on a man’s land. If a 
man cultivates his !and and raises grain on it, 
does he wrong his neighbor? He does it for 
the special Benedit. of humanity. This im- 
proved value in the land iswhat George calls 
the unearned increment, and that a man has 
no right to that unearned increment. Every- 
thing in the world is a part of the world and 
the animals in it were created by God as well 
as the land. Now to follow out George’s 
theory there would be unearned increment in 
a horse as well asia the land. Did Brother 
McGlynn in bis lecture show you how this 
would work? Did he tell you of a single place 
where it hud ever been tricd? 

In looking over the tax duplicate-at the 
treasurer’s office, I find that your county levies 
tuxes on $35,000,000 of property. Of this, $12,- 
000,000 is personal property and $25,000,000 
real estate. But this $25,000,000 is the tax 
duplicate on the real estute with ali its im- 
provements. The unearned increment can’t 
possibly be more than one-fourth of the pres- 
ent value. You pay $600,000 taxes and you 
have about 100,000 people in your county. 
You would have to rent your land at twenty 
per cent. It is impossible. He would raise all 
the taxes on one-seventh of the property that 
now bears then. 

The Penusylvania railroad company, which 
has fifty-three miles of railroad in your county, 
pays about $19,000 tax a year. How much 
would they pay on George’s plan? Not one- 
fourth of it. And then take the national 
banks; they pay $5,000 worth of taxes. Under 
George’s plan they would not pay a cent. I 
can demoustrate to you beyond contradiction 
that it would only rob the poor and let the 
rich go scot free. How can George tell which 
is unearned iucrement and which is not? How 
can you prevent all this misery in the land by 
taking cif one man that which he has earned 
and giving it to another? 

In going up and down our country we find 
a class of people coming to cur shores who 
know nothing ubout the genius of our institu- 
tions, men who say this is the meanest nation 
on the earth to work in. Instead of giving 
courage to their fellow workingmen, they are 
sowing the seeds of discontent. The world 
was made for every man to get a living, but 
not without effort. Great questions must be 
settled on moral principles. If I had my way 
I would try to establish these three things 
among workingmen: First, stop this greed 
and avarice that exists between employers 
aud employes; second, dout throw away 
your money for things you don’t need; and 
third, I would save these men from running 
after these false teachers. That civilization 
isthe best, that religion is the purest, that 
produces the most happy homes. 

Before we listened to Mr. Horr we had 
thought of answering him; but it seems to us 
now as though he answered himself pretty 
well, In fact all he needs now is to read 
“Progress aud Poverty” to understand that 
we are the fellows he is looking for, who be- 
lieve that when a man cultivates his field and 
raises graiu on it he doesn’t wrong his neigh- 
bor and ought not to be fined for it, and that 
“taking of one man that which he bas earned 
and giving it to another” is a thing that 
ought to be putan end to. 

The effect of this MeGlynn-Horr discussion 
has been all that we couid have hoped. It 
has brought the single tax question to the 
front. A. E. KNISELY, 


From a Knight of Labor's Wife. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.—My husband is a Knight 
of Labor and takes their Journal. We take 
THE STANDARD. Tread both Many knights 
may be looking for loaves and fishus, but a 
large part ure as honest as Mr. Powderly, 
and they will not like his remarks on the only 
political party that is a working: people’s 
party. I cannot vote, but I am one of the 
people who must share the common weal or 
woe of our country. I am a woman suffragist, 
but I find after voting in saveral elec- 
tions (not in California of course) thac. 
the George plan is. so much better than 
anything proposed that when we enjoy 
its conditions we can afford to forget 
when election day comes and simply en- 
joy the grand things it will bring, I am 
for temperance, but delieve that prohibition 
of human slavery will be foremost in bring- 
ing genuine temperance. 

Let Mr. Powderly go on with his plan of 
“education”—to never censure the plans that 
were followed by the corrupt element of New 
York in the last election—if he will; but my 
advice isto try again next fall. Right will 
never come unless we make it. Our prin- 
ciples are not hidden... They are as open as 
the noonday sun. Victory is bound to come. 
People are too well educated now to be 
slaves. We freed the nezro; we cau free our- 
selves, Mrs. S. E. Ssaru. 


In the Tenth Ward, Brooklyn. ; 
Brooktyn.—At the last meeting of the 
Tenth ward united Jabor party association a 
committee consisting of Messrs. R. C. Utess, 
J. Donnelly, FX W. Hemmings, J. H. Brown 
and M. J. Kelly were appointed to solicit 
those citizens of the ward that had the 
courage to stand up and be counted in the 
last election to connect themselves with the 
ward assuciation for more eflective work in 
the next campaign, the intention being to 
have a personal appeal made to every one of 
those TSL men, if they still believe in the 
principles of the united labor party, to attend 
the meetings of our ward association every 
Thursday night at 358 Sackett street, near 
Smith street, and enroll themselves, or com- 
municate with the secretary, R. C. Utess, 309 
Smith street. Is. would also be of. great 
assistance to the committee if friends of the 
party Would send the names of any citizens 
of the ward that voted for our ticket iu the 

last election. R. C. UrEss, 

Secretary Tenth ward, U. L. P. 


Alms Giving Encouraging Pauperism, 

New York City.—A gentieman in Brook- 
Ivn, a good Catholic and an earnest man, 
said to me the other day that, as a member of 
the St. Vincent de Paul society, he has become 
convinced that their society 's nut abolishing 
poverty, but is encouraging pauperism. He 
said that almoust invariably when once they 
assist a person that person looked for assist- 
ance ever after, and they have on their books 
families they have helped for four generations. 
This gentleman bas become a sincere convert 


to our doctrines, and that, too, without lessen- 

ing his love and reverence for the Catholic 

church. There are many more like him. 
EpwakpD HAYES. 


A Proposition in Secial Ethics. 

The dependence of ‘‘some of us” upon ‘‘the 
rest of us,” touse Professor Sumner’s phrases, 
should never be for the possibility of very 
life itself, but only for the possible improve- 
ments upon the very best life which ‘‘those of 


us” concerned could have bargained for with 


nature, had we had nature only to deal with, 
or had we been at liberty to do our best 
with our fair proportion of nature’s gifts to 
man. The presence and ‘‘co-vperation” of his 


fellows, the adoption of the useful expedient | 


of the division of labor, certainly ought not to 
make it harder for the average man to 
achieve any given degree of success in ‘the 
pursuit of happiness,” than it would have 
been had he never “profited” by their “‘assist- 
ance,” but been left to do his best for himself, 
unaided, with his proportion of the opportu- 
nities which nature gratuitously affords. 
CHARLES FREDERICK. ADAMS 


Progress in Kansas City. 

Kansas Crry.—The “Henry George ques- 
tion” was discussed last month before one 
of the most prominent literary societies. in 
this city by an ardent advocate in the affirma- 
tive, and a fair minded oppcnent in the nega- 
tive. The debate was listened to with great 
apparent interest by quite a large audience. 
The decision was in favor of the affirmative. 
The interest excited was so considerable that 
the discussion of the question was continued at 
the next meeting. 

The cause is progressing, though I find much 
blind, mulish opposition on the part of peopl 
who ought to buve more candor. . 

J. P. GILMER... 


Anti-Poverty in Canton, O. 

Canton, O.—Pursuaat to a call through the 
daily papers a. number of our citizens met at 
Temperance hall, Jan. 19, to organize an anti- 
poverty society. Addresses were made by 
Messrs. A. W. Knisely, A. J. Kintze, John 
Danner and others. <A. E. Knisely was 
elected president, and W. D. Meredith, sec 
retary, and Dr. Harmont, A. J. Kintze and J. 
Hunt, with the president and secretary, were 
chosen as a committee on organization. 
Twelve members were enrolled at the meet- 
ing. W. D. MerRepITH, Secretary. 


Brooklyu’s Fiftcenth Ward Association 
Discusses the Tari. 

On Friday of last week -the Fifteenth ward 
association of Brooklyn continued its discus- 
sion of free trade in its relation to the united 
labor-party. The debate has been a very in- 
teresting one, and both the protection and 
free trade sides have been well represented. 
The discussion to beheld on the first Friday 
in February, at 368 Grand street, will be on 
the land value tax “‘in all its phases.” 

_ Epwarp Crowy, 
Secretary Fifteenth Wurd Association. 
ta 
Land and Labor in Columbus, 0. 

CozumsBes, O.—Land and labor club No. 8 
is anxious to receive correspondence from all 
sympathizers with the movement throughout 
central Ohio, and communications may be 
addressed to the undersigned. 

Epwarp L. HyNeman, 
387 East Mound st., Columbus, O. 


Thinks *‘ The Standard” Ought Nat to Dis- 
cuss the Tariii. 

CENTERVILLE, La.—Like Victor A. Wilder, 
J protest against your construction of the 
Syracuse convention as to mean a free trade 
document. When I want anything on. tariff 
I will tuke the New York Tribune. 

JAs. BYRNE. 


What Can Be Done With a Man Like This? 
W.M. Fishbach in North American Review. 

Communism, socialism, Henry Georgeism 
and allthat family of dogmas, have among 
their adaerents, one common, essential prin- 
ciple—that it is the right and duty of govern- 
ment to seize, by law, the fruits of the labor of 
one mz: and divide them with others. 


MISCELLANEOTS., 


Cypeventenr? 


NEURODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure for Toothache, Headache and Neu 
rulgia, 23 cents. Central depot, 203 E. Mth st., N.Y. 


Ce LB. SCHALIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous’ process a 
speciaity : 


OLLAND'’S . 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
135 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and 14th sis, 


AMES BOGAN, 
for James Means’ $3 and §4 shues. 
near Prince street. 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
26 BOWERY, 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 
i Ee Ge etneon LABOR PARTY—Cuuzens. of. the 
following named states who indorse the princi- 
ples of the United Labor Party and desire to lend ac- 
tive aid. in the movement, are requested to commu. 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: i 
California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 234 Asylum st., Hartford, 
~~Fastern Pennsylvunia—Henry George club, box 18), 
Philadelphia. 
Indianna-—-Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes, 
Kentucky—Land and Labor Club No. 1, box: 406, Cin- 
elanauin : 
Louisiana—Jere. J. Sullivan, 765 Fulton street, New 
Orleans. ies 
' Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—P. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonite. 
Marylind—T. H. Garside, 1507 West. Lexington. street, 
Baltimore. ; fo A ee 
Minuesota-—Ceatral Committee, United, Labor Party, 
42. Third st. south, Minneapolis. 
New York—Joun MeMackin, 
York city. aie 
Ohio—Land and Labor Club No, 1, box 99, Cincinunatt. 
South Carolina—Ben jamin Adams, Chiurlestoa. 
West. Tennessce, Eastern Arciuisis and Northern 
Mississippi—- Land and Labor Club No. 2 Rooms, 9 and 
10, Cotton Excnunge, Memphis, Tent. 


28 Cooper Union, New 


LGinOts.—Readers af the “Standard” in the 

stute of Hiinol:, and all others interested.in the great: 
Principles it wdvecates, are requested : to. sead. names 
nd achiresses to W.H. Van Ornum, president. of lund 
and. kibar chub Nu. 1, Room 63,0 uo Miudlison’ street, 
Chicago, With a View to effecting some. pilin of organi. 
zation for the state. Persons iy Caicago not already 
members of Ianiband hibor clubs,as. well as secretaries 
of such orguuizatiuns, “are. especiaily requested 
write. : 


LL READERS OF THE STANDARD IN 
A favor of winited huber parry in. the first assem- 
i¥ district, compusing the First, Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifteenth wits, also the counties and towns. in- 
eluded in the district will please send thelr names 
and addresses to the undersigned, for the purpose of 
organizing the district thoroughiy. JUS. H. ROSHIRY, 
Presilent First uasembly district, united Labor party, 
22 Third avenue, Albany, N.Y, 


ORD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
23 every Monday evening. Gerniin speaking mem- 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, 1897 
Third avenue, corner 105th street.. Open every evening 
for enrollment of members. Thursday and “Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress und Poverty cub 


TOTERS OF MARYLAND, WiiO ALE 
desirous to aid in propagating the: principles of 
the united kubor party, as set forth in the New York 
platform, adopted at Syracuse, Auy. 19 are requested 
tu send their names and addresses to oe 
JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


PRINTING. 


Py eee 


Ce NCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
: : COMPANY (Ld.) 
#7 and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


apnea tment cormumnens 


ASTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The forty-tirst public meeting of the society will 
held at 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC,” 
- SUNDAY EVENING, FEB 3: °— 


—m 


ADDRESS 
mab by 
REV. DR. M’GLYNN.. 
“Subject, “Strikes aud the Labor Movemen 
eee Musical service? by 
"CONCORDIA CHORUS. 

Admission free to Family Circle, Baicony, Boxe 
and Orchestra Circle-10 cents. Orchestra, 5 cents, 
- Proscenium Boxes 50 cents. oh 

Tickets onsale ut {he Anti-Poverty Society office, 


Cooper Union. | - 
Box office at Academy open at 6:30 p. m. Sunday. 


T jaury. CONGREGATION. 


_ REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
Be MINISTER. es 
a MASONIC HALL, 
Sixth avenue’ and Twenty-third street 


‘SERVICES, 
aoe = Sunday Morning, t1 o’clock.* 
| SUBJECT—*a Foolish Practice.” o 
NTI-POVEZTY SOCIETY IN PHILA: 
' DELPHI. 


The Society will hold. meetings every Sunday evenim 
at Soveclouk eLincoln hail, corner of d street am. 
Felrmounut avenue. ; ; 
Everybody Invited. Admission free. 
"We. J. ATKINSON, President. °- 
“J. Ho WINTY RE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nl ttt Pals Ne Nat at att 


WOULDN'T 
“DRESSED WELL 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.0. - 
‘PANTS TO ORDER FROM 83.5 


Samples and self measuring chart raatled on ape. 


plication by stating price and as near as possil 

design desired. | 

. BRAHAM’S, ae 

212 Bowery, New York city. 2 
THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


GOLD 


oOOW AT CH 


EVE2 MADS ADS SELLING IN 008 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 
And only co-operative System of selling watches, 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerous patented im- 
provemenrs found in no other watch. They are ab- 
solutely the only Dust and Dampproof Movee 
monts made in the World, and sre jeweied throngh- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
mule. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any S75 Watch. . 

Our Co-operative Clud System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible rep- 
resentative in EVERY CITY and 
TOWN. 

Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. 

Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0. Sox 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES :—Keystone 
National Bank, or any Come 
mercial Agency. 


AGENCIES: 


New York, N.Y. Barrigdurg, Pa, 
Chicags, Tl. Denver, Col. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Baltimore, Ma. 
Boston, Maas, &t. Lonis, Mo, - 
ning 3 

Detroit, 


4 
™COOD _ NEWS 
ITO LADIES. < 
tor a: 
Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
f Gold Band 
pa : Tea Set, Dinner 8 t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass eats Castor, oF 
Webster's Dictionary, For particulars addre 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., \ 
31 and 3 Vesey St., New York, 


or Moss Rose China 


P.O. Box 289. 


EXCELLENT Brack Copies of anything written or 
drawn with any l’en (cr Type Writer) by the Patent 


Only equalled 
¢ Y PYIST: Lithography. : 
Specimens Free. | 
Attocoryist Co., 166 William St.. New York, | 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapeat. 


* pe Comma Pane : 
m Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 


50c. KE. ‘I. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP I< 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


| Free from 
Poison, 


at PE AND ARE MADE BY 
Trade-Mark.—Negistered. ORCANIZEO LABOR. gy 


mm 
1} 


at 3 
“CONT BE CARE: 


ee ca 


Cc 


(908aNn BROS.,° 


CARPET AND. FURNITURE DEALERS, _ 


: J . : 
COR. BOWERY AND GRAND. &TS. 


oy 





































































































